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N the brief limits to which this sketch must be confined, it is impossible to 

give more than a mere outline of the career and characteristics of one who 

has occupied a distinguished position in legal and legislative circles in our state 
for twenty years and more. 

Harry [Ltncuam, like several other eminent lawyers and leading citizens of 
New Hampshire, is a native of the state of Vermont. He was born in Con- 
cord, Essex county, March 30, 1821, and is the third and oldest surviving son 
of the late Warner and Lucy (Wheeler) Bingham. Two older brothers, John 
and Lorenzo Bingham, died many years ago—the first, a farmer by occupation, 
in Wisconsin, in 1849, and the second, a merchant, at Lower Waterford, Vt., in 
1856. Lucy A.,a sister next younger than Harry, is the wife of C. S. S. Hill, 
a merchant in California, now retired from business. Two younger brothers 
are Hon. George A. Bingham, of Littleton, late an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, and Hon. Edward F. Bingham, of Columbus, Ohio, one of the 
Circuit Court Judges of that state, and the candidate of the Democratic party 
for Supreme Judge, in the last state election. A younger sister, Edith C., is the 
wife of Ira H. Ballou, of the firm of Ira H. Ballou & Co., wholesale produce 
dealers, South Market st., Boston. 

Although born in Vermont, Mr. Bingham is essentially of New Hampshire 
origin, as his father was a native of Cornish, and his mother of Chesterfield, in 
this state. His father, Warner Bingham, removed from Cornish to Concord, 
Vt., in childhood, his parents being among the early settlers of that town. 
Inured to toil in early life,he became a substantial farmer, developed ster- 
ling qualities of character, and occupied an influential position among his fel- 
low citizens. A member of the Democratic party, he was with the minority in 
both town and state ; but the people of Essex county repeatedly demonstrated 
their esteem for his character, and confidence in his ability, by making him 
one of the judges of the county court, and choosing him as their representa- 
tive in the State Senate. His wife, Lucy Wheeler, daughter of John Wheeler, 
of Chesterfield, who had also removed to Concord, a woman of great strength 
of character and rich mental endowments, from whom her son Harry inherited 
many of his characteristics, died in the autumn of 1839. He subsequently 
married Laura Rankin, of Danville, by whom he had three more children—two 
sons and a daughter. He died at Bethlehem in February, 1873, to which place 
he had removed from Concord about six years previously. 
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The early life of Harry Bingham was passed in about the same manner as 
that of most sons of New England farmers in moderate circumstances, except 
that he developed a great love for study and made the most of the limited ed- 
ucational advantages which the district school afforded. When quite young he 
resolved to secure a collegiate education, and had so diligently pursued his 
studies in the common school during the brief terms that he attended, with a 
few weeks at select school on one or two occasions, that at seventeen years of 
age it required but a year’s academic training to fit him for admission to 
Dartmouth College. ‘This he secured at the well known academy at Lyndon, Vt., 
and entered Dartmouth College in 1839, with the class graduating in 1843. 
As has been the case with his subsequent career, his college life was character- 
ized by industrious application and substantial acquirements, rather than by those 
brilliant intellectual efforts which excite momentary admiration, but are produc- 
tive of no enduring results. By the ordinary tests of scholarship his class 
standing was good, though not of leading rank, and in his case we have an ex- 
cellent illustration of the general rule, that it is the average scholar, as the rec- 
ord stands, rather than the class leader, who accomplishes substantia! work and 
wins distinction in after life. Among the classmates of Mr. Bingham at Dart- 
mouth were Judge Robert I. Burbank, Col. A. O. Brewster, and Thomas L. 
Wakefield, well known Boston lawyers ; Thomas W. Freelon, of San Francisco, 
a Justice of the Superior Court of California; ex-congressman Daniel W. 
Gooch, of Massachusetts ; Hon. Henry C. Lord, of Cincinnati ; the late Rev. 
William H. Lord, of Montpelier ; the late Professor John N. Putnam, of Hano- 
ver; Rev. Dr. J. M. Bailey, of Saco, Me. ; Hon. Lyman D. Stevens, of Concord ; 
Col. John B. Clarke, James O. Adams. and Bradbury C. Cilley, of Manchester ; 
and the late Hon. John R. Varney, of Dover. 

Having determined to enter the legal profession, Mr. Bingham commenced 
the study of law in his native town, taking books for that purpose from the of- 
fice of David Hibbard, Esq., father of the late Hon. Harry Hibbard, who was a 
resident of Concord. He subsequently pursued his studies for some time in 
the office of Hon. George C. Cahoon, at Lyndon, Vt., and completed the same 
with Harry Hibbard, at Bath. He had previously taught school for several 
terms, twice at least before entering college, in Concord and at Burke, and, 
during his college course, at East St. Johnsbury and Woodstock. While en- 
gaged in the study of law he also taught a number of terms, one in the acad- 
emy at Concord Corner, a district school in Waterford, a select school at Lower 
Waterford, anda district school at Wells River, one winter while studying at 
Bath. He was admitted to the bar at Lancaster, at the May term of court, 
in 1846, and in September following opened an office and commenced the 
practice of his profession in Littleton, where he has ever since remained. Un- 
like many young men, upon admission to the tar, he did not sit down in idle- 
ness to await the arrival of clients, but continued his studies, extending his re- 
searches into every department of legal science, familiarizing himself thoroughly 
with the principles of law in the abstract and in their application to cases, as 
set forth in the reported decisions, with the forms of practice and the rules of 
procedure, so that, when called upon to grapple with any case arising, he was 
well equipped for the occasion, ready to carry it through to a successful result, 
if, under the circumstances, success was attainable. 

At the time when he commenced practice, as has ever since been the 
case, the Grafton county bar, as well as that of Coos, with which he has 
also been extensively connected, was remarkable for its strength. Its member- 
ship included such men as Leonard Wilcox, of Orford, Josiah Quincy, of Rum- 
ney, and Jonathan Kittredge, of Canaan, then in the fullness of their power. 
Andrew S. Woods, of Bath, had gone upon the bench, but Harry Hibbard of 
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that town had fairly entered upon his brilliant career. Charles R. Morrison was 
in practice at Haverhill, and Jonathan E. Sargent at Canaan, soon removing to 
Wentworth. In Littleton, as his chief local competitor, he found the late Chief 
Justice Henry A. Bellows, then in full practice ; while in Coos county, John 
S. Wells, then in Lancaster, the most brilliant orator, save Franklin Pierce, whom 
New Hampshire has known for the last half century, stood at the ffont, with 
Hiram A. Fletcher, William Burns and Jacob Benton well settled in practice. 
Associated with and pitted against such men as these, Mr. Bingham took rank 
with the foremost at a very early period in his professional career. Without 
going into details, it is sufficient to say that no lawyer in the two counties named 
(and in these counties there has been, relatively, a greater amount of litigation 
than in any other) has been engaged in the trial of so many causes during the 
last thirty years, as has the subject of this sketch, and certainly no one has 
been more generally successful in the same. Nor is there any lawyer now in 
active practice in the state whose advice has been more extensively sought, or 
safely followed, whether by client or attorney. In almost every important 
case in Grafton county, for the last twenty years at least, Mr. Bingham has been 
engaged on one side or the other, as attorney or counsel; while in Coos 
county his services have been in requisition to scarcely less extent. But his 
practice has by no means been confined to these two counties. It has ex- 
tended, in fact, into every county in the state, quite largely into Vermont, and 
even New York, and in the federal as wellas state courts. But afew weeks 
since he argued an important case in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
at Washington, which went up, on exceptions, from the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of New York. There are few lawyers of prom- 
inence in New Hampshire whose lot it has not been at some time to encounter 
Mr. Bingham as an antagonist at the bar; and no man, who has been thus 
placed in relation to him, has failed to entertain thereafter a most profound 
respect for his abilities. ‘Twenty-five years ago, while yet a young man, he met 
the Hon. Daniel Clark, then in the meridian of his power and the acknowl- 
edged head of the Hillsborough bar, in a strongly contested case in the court 
of that county, and not only won a victory for his client, but proved his ability 
to contend successfully with the ablest and most experienced among the law- 
yers of the state. 

Any attempt to enumerate the important suits with which he has been con- 
nected is out of the question here. It would be almost equivalent to under- 
taking an abstract of the history of litigation in northern New Hampshire for 
the last quarter of a century. Among the capital criminal trials with which he 
has been associated, may be mentioned that of Mills, the Franconia murderer, 
in which he was engaged for the state ; that of Patrick Scannell, of Bethlehem, 
tried for the murder of his wife, in 1862, in which he appeared for the defense, 
and which resulted in acquittal ; and that of Moses B. Sawyer, charged with the 
murder of Mrs. John Emerson, at Piermont, in 1874, two trials, each resulting 
in a disagreement of the jury and being followed by a discharge of the prisoner 
upon his own recognizance. He was also engaged for the defence in the case 
of Martin V. Dickey, the Ashland murderer, at the spring term in 1878, wherein 
the result was sentence for manslaughter. The recent civil litigation of note 
with which he has been connected. includes the celebrated and hard fought 
case of Laird vs. the Passumpsic Railroad, wherein he was counsel for the plain- 
tiff; in which there were three trials, resulting in two disagreements, and a 
final verdict for the plaintiff; also the case of Hilliard vs. Beattie, run- 
ning on the Coos docket for some ten years past, being a civil suit 
for damages in a stabbing affray, in which he appeared for the plain- 
tiff, and finally secured a verdict, though the same has been set aside 
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by the full bench, and another trial is likely to ensue. He is lead- 
ing counsel for defendant in the National Bank of Newbury (Vt.) vs. The 
Penacook Savings Bank, an important case now pending before the law term, 
involving some $12,000. He is engaged for the defense in what are known as 
the Chamberlain cases, now pending in the Grafton court, involving title to a 
large amdunt of land in Littleton and Lisbon, and in which he is credited with 
having made some of the best legal arguments produced during his entire ca- 
reer. He is also of counsel for defendants in the suits recently entered in the 
United States Circuit Court, by the New Hampshire Land Campany against 
Henry L. Tilton, William J. Bellows, J. KE. Henry, and others, involving title to 
a large portion of the territory of what is known as New Bethlehem, including 
many thousand acres of valuable timberland. He has been retained as counsel 
for the town of Littleton in all legal controversies for a long series of years, and 
in this relation has effectively served its interests in various important suits, the 
most noted being that of Sargent vs. Littleton—a suit for damages in the sum 
of $30,000, for injuries from a fall upon the sidewalk, which was tried and 
strongly contested, and resulted in a disagreement of the jury. But the 
various suits in equity, brought at different times in the Supreme Court, 
generally known as the Concord Railroad cases, and which have excited 
great interest in the state during the last twelve years or more, have 
probably afforded greater scope for his powers, and brought him more distinc- 
tion than any other in which he has been engaged. His arguments an:l briefs 
in these cases have been master-pieces of legal research and acumen, fully es- 
tablishing his rank among the first lawyers of New England. 

Some time before his death the late Chief Justice Perley, than whom 
no man was better qualified to form a correct estimate of the abilities 
of New Hampshire lawyers, expressed the opinion that there was no 
other man at the bar in the state who, when suddenly called upon to 
deal with an intricate question of law, or to sustain a position with- 
out authorities at command, could so readily master the situation from 
his own resources, upon the basis of principle and analogy, as could Mr. Bing- 
ham. 

For the first six years of his professional career he wis without a partner. 
In July, 1852, his brother, George A., who had been in practice some three or 
four years at Lyndon, Vt., came to Littleton, and the two formed a copartner- 
ship which continued under the style of H. & G. A. Bingham until 1859, when 
the firm of Woods & Binghams was constituted, ex Chief Justice Woods, of 
Bath, and his son, Edward, being associated with them in practice, the firm 
maintaining offices in both places, Harry Bingham remaining at Littleton, and 
Edward Woods taking George A. Bingham’s place in the office, while the 
latter went to Bath with Judge Woods. It may also be stated, in passing, that, 
for a time, during the last Congressional term of Hon. Harry Hibbard, in 
1854-55, the Messrs. Bingham had an arrangement with him by which they 
looked after his law practice, and Harry Bingham spent a portion of the time 
in his office in Bath. The copartnership of Woods & Binghams continued 
about three years, when it was dissolved, and that of H. & G. A. Bingham 
renewed, George A. Bingham returning to Littleton, and Edward Woods, to 
Bath. This firm continued until 1870, when it was dissolved by mutual agree- 
ment. In April, 1875, John M. Mitchell, who had studied law in his office, 
became a partner with Mr. Bingham in practice, the firm being known as 
Bingham & M'tchell. In July, 1879, Albert S. Batchellor was admitted to the 
firm, the stvle being changed to Bingham, Mitchell & Batchellor. In July, 
1881, William H. Mitchell, a brother of John M., who had also pursued his 
studies in the office, was taken into the partnership, which has subsequently 
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been known as Bingham, Mitchells & Batchellor. About the same time John 
M. Mitchell removed to Concord, and opened an office in that city, where a 
practice has been established under the firm name of Bingham & Mitchell, Mr. 
Birgham taking an interest therein, and spending a portion of his time there, 
while retaining his residence and continuing his regular practice at Littleton, 
where Mr. Mitchell also retains his interest in the firm. 

While no lawyer in the State has been more thoroughly devoted to his pro- 
fession than Mr. Bingham, or less a politician in the ordinary sense of the 
term, and while he has held no important public office aside from that of 
representative from his town in the State legislature, there is no man in New 
Hampshire who occupies a more prominent position in political life, or who 
commands more thoroughly the respect of the people in that relation. A 
Democrat from youth, his devotion to Democratic principles and to the Dem- 
ocratic party in its support of those principles, has grown with his growth and 
strengthened with his strength, until his political convictions, like his profession 
itself, have become, as it were, a part of his very being. ‘This is the result, 
undoubtedly, of his legal training and study, which has been broad and philo- 
sophical, rather than limited and technical in character. He has studied law 
in its relation to, and as the basis of, human government, and his investigations 
have familiarized him with the history of government in all ages. Particularly 
is he conversant with the growth of the English common law, which is the 
frame work of our legal system, and with the attendant and correlative develop- 
ment of constitutional liberty, the basis and substance of our republican gov- 
ernment. 

The only Democratic lawyer in town for several years after his location in 
Littleton, he was naturally accorded a leading position in the councils of the 
party. The Whig party was at this time in power in the town, but with the 
general decadence of that organization in the country at large, the Littleton 
Democracy, strengthened by Mr. Bingham’s wise counsels, gradually came into 
the ascendant, so that, since 1852, with the exception of two years, they have 
had substantial direction of town affairs and have elected the representatives to 
the General Court. It was not till 1861, however, that Mr. Bingham became 
a member of that body. ‘This was at the opening of the civil war, and then, 
as throughout its continuance, political excitement was intense, and party spirit 
ran high, on account of conflicting views as to the responsibility for the contest, 
and the manner in which it should be conducted on the part of the Federal 
government. Although a new member, Mr. Bingham took rank at once with 
the ablest in the House, and was accorded from the start the leadership upon 
the Democratic side, a position which he has held by universal recognition 
through his entire legislative experience. He was a member of the house for 
five years in succession, and in 1862 was the Democratic candidate for speaker. 
He was again a member in 1868. In 1871 he was chosen for the seventh 
time as a representative from his town, and has been reélected at each succes- 
sive election since that date, making sixteen elections in all,—a greater num- 
ber than has been accorded to any citizen of the State now living. This has 
not been from any desire upon his part to occupy the position, and often 
against his protest, but because his townsmen realize the fact that no other 
can serve them or the State so efficiently in that capacity, and because of the 
universal demand of his party throughout the State for his services therein. 
Yet he fully appreciates the distinction which these repeated elections have 
conferred, and has honored his town as well as himself in the distinguished 
service he has rendered. 

Upon the floor of the house, as in the judiciary committee, of which he has 
been a member each year of his service, and of which he was chairman in 
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1871 and 1874, when the Democracy were in control, he has ever occupied a 
leading position, and that not alone as respects his own party. In all matters 
not of partisan import or bearing, he has exercised a greater influence upon 
legislation than any other member of either party, for Republicans as well as 
Democrats have come to place the fullest confidence in his judgment and 
sagacity in all practical matters. He advocates no measure which he does not 
believe to be just, and conducive to the best interests of the State and the 
people. When he speaks he commands the close attention of all, for he 
speaks squarely to the point and with the earnestness of absolute conviction, 
and he seldom fails to impress his hearers with the strength of his position and 
the soundness of his views. 

With the manipulations of machine politics Mr. Bingham has had nothing 
to do, either for his own advancement or that of any other individual. His 
political services have been rendered in a straight-forward manner, from devo- 
tionto principle and forthe good of the cause alone. Indeed his utter self- 
abnegation has frequently been the occasion of deep regret among his friends. 
Yet his party has not failed to testify repeatedly its appreciation of his worth. 
He has twice receive:| the Democratic nomination for member of Congress in 
his district,—first in 1865, and again in 1867,—and has been three times com- 
plimented with the Democratic nomination for United States Senator ;—in 
1870, 1872, and 1879 ;—and, not from partisan reasons alone, but for the 
honor and pride of their State, have thousands of our citizens regretted their 
inability to place him in the highest legislative body of the country. In the 
Senate of the United States his great legal ability, intellectual power, and com- 
prehensive knowledge of the history and science of government, would give 
him rank with the foremost members of that body. In none of these respects, 
nor in any of the essential elements of statesmanship, is he surpassed by an 
Edmunds, a Bayard, or a Thurman, and had he been called, through the 
mutations of party politics, to represent New Hampshire in that body, the 
influence of the Granite State would have been felt, as in former days, sur- 
passing that of larger states, as that of Delaware and Vermont, in these later 
years, has exceeded Massachusetts or Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Bingham has held no appointive office, state or national, except that of 
special agent of the treasury department under the administration of President 
Johnson. He was nominated by Gov. Weston, in 1874, for Chief Justice of 
the Superior Court of Judicature ; but the nomination failed of confirmation 
by the Council, through certain corporate influences. It is also an open 
secret that he might have received an appointment to the bench of the 
Supreme Court, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of his brother, 
George A. Bingham, in October, 1880, had he consented to accept the same. 
He was a delegate from Littleton in the State Constitutional Convention of 
1876, in which he took a conspicuous part, serving as chairman of one of the 
four standing committees—that on legislative department. In this Convention, 
as in the Legislature, he exercised an influence second to that ef no other 
member, as will readily be seen upon examination of the proceedings and 
debates, as reported. Aside from the positions mentioned, he has held no 
public office of any kind, beyond that of member of the Board of Education 
in the Union School District, Littleton, for the first three years after its organi- 
zation, and that of Quartermaster of the Thirty-Second Regiment, in the latter 
part of the old militia days. 

In the councils of the Democratic party, in conventions and committees, he 
has been prominent for many years, simply because his services in this direc- 
tion have been sought and commanded. He has presided in the State Con- 
vention on two occasions,—in January, 1870, and in the Electoral Conven- 
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tion during the presidential campaign in the summer of 1872. He was one of 
the delegates from this State to the Unioa Convention at Philadelphia, in 1867 ; 
also to the National Democratic Convention at Baltimore, in 1872, and at 
Cincinnati, in 1880, and was the New Hampshire member of the Democratic 
National Committee from 1868 to 1872. Although not a popular orator in 
the general sense of the term, he has rendered frequent and effective service 
upon the stump in behalf of the Democratic cause. 

In 1880 he received from his A/ma Mater the Degree of Ductor of Laws, 
in conferring which it is safe to say the trustees honored the institution no less 
than the recipient, which is by no means always the case in the disposition of 
such favors. In this connection may properly be mentioned the fact that Mr. 
Bingham was leading counsel for President Bartlett, in the celebrated investig1- 
tion of his administration upon charges brought by the New York Alumni 
Association, in which he was pitted against such distinguished lawyers 
as ex-Judge William Fullerton, Sanford H. Steele, and U. S. District 
Attorney A. W. Tenney, of New York, and which resulted mainly—as 
one of the trustees is credited with declaring—in demonstrating the fact 
that Mr. Bingham is more than a match, in legal force, for the renowned 
Judge Fullerton. His public addresses, although not numerous, have 
been of a character to enhance his reputation for intellectual power and 
culture, exalted patriotism, and statesmanlike ability. Of these the most 
notable are the Centennial address, on the occasion of the fourth of 
July celebration, at Littleton, in 1876; the Memorial Day address before 
Marshall Sanders Post, G. A. R., May, 1380; and the address in honor of 
the late Chief Justice Andrew S. Woods, before the Alumni of Dartmouth 
College, at the June Commencement in 1880 ; all of which bear the stamp of 
the master mind. 

Mr. Bingham is a bachelor, and has not entered so generally into the 
pleasures of social life, or formed so many of the ties of acquaintanceship and 
the more intimate relations growing out of the same, as might otherwise have 
been the case. Yet he is by no means a recluse. Nor is he of the reserved 
uncompanionable spirit which some have imagined. However the stranger 
may be impressed at first, he is known by his friends, and will be found by 
any to be one of the most approachable ot men, genial, frank, open hearted, 
and thoroughly Democratic in the full sense of the word. He obtrudes his 
opinions or advice upon no man ; but when the same are sought, in any proper 
direction, they are freely given, and are found, almost invariably, of more 
than ordinary value, whether bearing upon matters of private interest or public 
concern. No man has the welfare of the community more thoroughly at 
heart, or takes a deeper interest in all measures calculated to advance the 
material or educational prosperity of the people. ‘The interests of agriculture, 
especially, have ever found in him an active champion, and for the last twenty- 
five vears he has been, himself, the owner of a fine farm in the town of Beth- 
lehem, to the management and improvement of which he has directed his 
attention in such leisure hours as he has found at command. 

In religion he has been connected with no church organization ; but his early 
training and the strong conservative element in his character have operated to 
establish in his mind a profound respect for the general doctrines and institu- 
tions of Christianity, as established by our New England ancestry, divested of 
the superstitions incident to the age in which they originated. Yet the 
tolerant character of his views in this connection, and his estimation of religion 
in the broad and general sense, as co-important with government itself, is 
emphatically set forth in the Centennial address,—before alluded to,—in which 
we find him taking the broad ground that “ Any form of government, with any 
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form of religion that secures these three conditions: viz., a virtuous people, 
reasonable laws, and just rulers,—answers the end for which government is 
designed. Any form of religion that restrains the masses of men from vice 
answers the end of religion, so far as the body politic and the temporal well- 
being of a people are concerned,” and asserting in the same connection that 
“True piety, genuine reverence for the Deity, devoted patriotism, make a 
good citizen in any age, or in any country, no matter what the form of govern- 
ment or religion may be.” 

Probably no more accurate estimate of Mr. Bingham as a lawyer—and it is 
as a great and successful lawyer that he will be remembered in the years to 
come—can be framed in words, than his own estimate of Judge Woods, of 
whom he says : 


** As a lawyer his cases were always well prepared. ‘The law was carefully looked 
up and well considered. ‘The evidence was sifted. and all impertinent and immaterial 
matter rejected. Only what would tell on the matters in issue was put before the 
court and jury. He never sought to dazzle the court by large displays of legal 
learning; but he always knew all the law needed for the ease in hand, and he had 
a very terse and vix rous way of expressing to the court his views of the law. 
Nobody ever cltimed that he was a brilliant advocate. In fact he does not seem 
ever tu have studied wat are understood to be the peculiar graces of oratory, or 
to have cared about them; but he had a very clear-cut way of stating the issues in 
the cause on trial. and of narrating the evidence bearing on those issues, so that 
nobody could help understanding. He was a successful lawyer. and he won his 
success in the legitimate way—by hard knocks and honest labor, directed by keen 
discrimination and sound judgment.” 


Mr. Bingham is now sixty-one years of age. Unflagging devotion to the 
arduous labors of his profession, supplemented by the demands of public and 
political life, have in some degree impaired his physical health. A year ago 
last winter and spring he spent some time in Florida, deriving considerable 
benefit from mental relaxation and the change of scene and climate. Again 
the past spring he made a brief sojourn in the same locality with like result. 
That he may yet continue many years in the pursuit of his professional calling, 
or, better still, be called to the service of his State and country in high public 
station, where his ripe experience and matur> yet vigorous intellect would be 
of greatest benefit to mankind, is the hope of thousands of his fellow-citizens 
throughout the State. But whatever the future may have in store in that 
regard, his life and example will not fail to be to them, in the years to come, 
an admonition, or rather an inspiration, to the same effect as his spoken words, 
when, in closing his Memorial Day address to the members of Marshall 
Sanders Post, he said: “ Weary not in well doing, and give your voice and 
your influence always for your country, so that, when the end shall come, with 
the consciousness that you have fought the good fight and kept the faith, victo- 
rious over the grave, and, with death disarmed of its sting, you 


* Without a sigh, 
A change of feature, or a shaded smile, 
Can give your hands to the stern messenger, 
And, as a glad child seeks his father’s arms, 
Go home.’” 
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REMINISCENCES OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 
BY HON. JOHN WENTWORTH, LL. D. 


O have seen Daniel Webster once was to have seen him always: and I 
never have heard that any one was mistaken for him or looked like him. 
Age had as little effect on his personal appearance as upon his intellect. ‘Those 
who were struck with his peculiar swell and roll of voice, when he spoke in Chi- 
cago at Fort Dearborn, in 1837, would have recognized it when he made his last 
speech in the senate, in March, 1850. ‘There were nis ever blue coat, white 
cravat, and buff vest, his massive and overhanging brow, his raven hair, dark 
and deep-set eye, portly form, and erect gait. During the sessions of the sen- 
ate and supreme court he walked to and fro, much of the time, in the area or 
lobby, with his hands behind him and under his coat, occasionally bowing to 
people, but very seldom stopping to converse. People would wonder if he 
was listening or studying out some great legal or constitutional problem. He 
had no taste for the details of legislation, and seldom participated in them. 
One speech, one great and exhaustive speech, upon the general merits of the 
measure, was all that could be expected of Daniel Webster. He could not be 
called a social man, especially in the sense that Clay was. Yet he was far 
from being unsocial. Every one looked upon him with a sort of reverential 
awe, and had a hesitency as to any degree of familiarity. He walked to and 
from the capitol with the promiscuous crowd made up of congressmen, su- 
preme court lawyers, and visitors. He had a passing acquaintance with most 
of them. He never conversed upon personal and local politics. He had no 
hobby, no specialty, no ism upon which you could excite him as you could 
Clay, Benton, or Calhoun. All his conversation was marked with cool delib- 
eration. He would ask concerning eminent lawyers resident where persons 
were living, or judges in their state whose opinions had commanded his atten- 
tion. Oftentimes he would originate a conversation by quoting some abstract 
principle, generally of law. Occasionally he would quote from the 


OLD LATIN AUTHORS, 


and try to bring out discussion. It a great man should do this at the present 
time, we would think he was trying to dodge the interviewer. But in Web- 
ster’s case, it was but showing the natural drift of his mind. He was thinking 
aloud. I never heard him say one word to which any person could take the 
least personal offence. He could, at all times, converse in the most friendly 
manner with his colleagues, and was about the only prominent senator who 
could do so. He ever spoke to the greatest intelligence of mankind. And his 
political friends ever complained that they could never utilize his efforts in po- 
litical campaigns, as he would never come down to the understanding of illiter- 
ate voters. It was said that in a congregation of promiscuous masses he would 
select the man appearing to be the most intelligent, and seemingly address all 
his remarks to him as if he alone had a vote. Whilst the politicians of his par- 
ty would not visit Washington without calling upon Mr. Clay, they took no 
such liberty with Mr. Webster. But the reverse was the case with the eminent 
scholars, clergymen, lawyers, and especially capitalists. And however illiterate 
a man was, if he was only immensely rich, he would throw himself in Webster’s 
way, seek an introduction, try to cultivate his intimacy, and tender the hospi- 
talities of a magnificent home if he should ever visit his locality, When it was 
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known that Webster was to make one of his great speeches, or arguments, 
these rich men would go early and bribe officers to give them the best seats in 
front of him, and then nod their heads in assent to his most profound senten- 
ces and Latin quotations, which they neither understood nor could they spell 
or write the words they contained if pronounced to them. Looking upon him 
as the grand conservator of wealth against unfavorable legislation, they did not 
know how soon they might need his services in the United States court. And 
as Webster knew the value of rich clients, and cared more for the supreme 
court than the senate, such manifestations could not be distasteful to him. 

After his speech in Chicago, in 1837, I did not hear him until my first session 
in congress, in the winter of 1843-4. 


THE SENSATION 


he created by his entrance into Chicago, drawn in a barouche by four cream- 
colored horses belonging to Col. Henry L. Kinney, of Peru, in this state, where 
his son Fletcher Webster was then residing, is well remembered ; as also the 
ball given him at the Lake House, on the north side, then the most fashionable 
hotel in our city. 

One day a member came into the house and exclaimed that 
preaching was played out. There was no use for ministers now. ‘“ Daniel 
Webster is down in the supreme court room eclipsing them all by a defense of 
the Christian religion. Hereafter we are to have the gospel according to Web- 
ster.” It will be remembered that Stephen Girard had made a will endowing 
a college at Philadelphia from visiting which clergymen were forever prohibited. 
Mr. Webster was contesting the will upon the ground that this is a Christian 
government and that such a will was contrary to public policy. As I entered 
the court room, here are his first words: ‘And these words, which I com- 
mand thee this day, shall be in thy heart. And thou shalt teach them diligent- 
ly unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thy house and 
when thou waikest by the way, when thou liest down and when thou risest up.” 

Then again: “Suffer little chz/¢ren to come unto me’’—accenting the word 
children. He repeated it, accenting the word little: “ Suffer 4##/e children to 
come unto me.” Then, 


ROLLING HIS EYES HEAVENWARD 


and extending his arms, he repeated it thus: “Suffer little children to come 
unto me’—'unto me—unto me. “ Suffer little children to come.” So he went 
on for three days. And it was the only three days’ meeting that I ever attend- 
ed where one man did all the preaching, and there was neither praying nor 
singing. I have heard such stalwarts in the American pulpit as Lyman Beech- 
er, Robert J. Breckenridge, Hosea Ballou, William Ellery Channing, and Alex- 
ander Campbell, but Webster overshadowed them all in his commendation of 
doctrines which they held in common. One could best be reminded of Paul 
at Mars Hill. I, too, have heard John N. Maffett, in his palmiest days. Could 
Webster thus have spoken at a camp-meeting, not even Maffett could have 
made the woods resound with louder or more frequent amens. 

There was the closest attention and the most profound silence, except when 
assuming an air of indignation, with all the force with which he was capable, he 
exclaimed,—* To even argue upon the merits of such a will is an insult to the 
understanding of every man. It opposes all that is in heaven and all on earth 
that is worth being on earth.” Here the audience with one accord broke out 
in the most enthusiastic applause, This is the only time I ever heard ap- 
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plause in the supreme court room. The first day I easily obtained a seat. 
With difficulty the next. But on the third I scarcely found standing room. 
Mr. Webster won my lasting gratitude by his assistance in the passage of the 
river and harbor bill, in 1846. The bill had passed the house and had been refer- 
red to the committee on commerce, a majority of whom were of the “strict-con- 
struction” school, believing that congress could improve a natural harbor but 
could not make one. I went before the committee to defend the appropriation 
for a harbor at Little Fort, now called Waukegan. I found I had no friends 
there but Senator Reverdy Johnson, of Maryland. The committee recom- 
mended that the appropriation be struck out. Senator John A. Dix, of New 
York, led the opposition. He had been a graduate of West Point, was a good 
engineer, had brought the map of survey into the senate, and was having 


GREAT INFLUENCE 


against it. I was seated in the lobby directly behind Col. Thomas H. Benton, 
and Webster was upon his usual walk. He gave me a nod of recognition and 
passed on. Gen. Dix kept up his fire and I felt it. Our senators, Sidney 
Breese and James Semple, were both from the southern part of our state and 
had no personal knowledge of the merits of the case. The Indiana senators 
were similarly situated. Wisconsin had no senators. And the Michigan sena- 
tors lived at Detroit, and they had only a general knowledge of Lake Michigan. 
As Webster was traveling to and fro past me, the thought occured to me that, 
as he was a “ liberal constructionist,” he was just the man to rectify all the dam- 
age that Gen. Dix was doing. But it was a small matter for so great a man. 
Besides, I knew that his colleague, Senator John Davis, was taking the side of 
Gen. Dix. As Webster would pass me I would resolve that the next time he 
would come I would speak to him. But my courage would forsake me when 
I reflected that he was a whig and I was a democrat. I wanted some excuse 
to speak to him. He had known my father. He was a son of New Hlamp- 
shire and a graduate of the same college with myself. But my heart failed 
me ; and yet it was all the while sighing: ‘ Webster, Webster, do but speak to 
me.” At length came his voice, in deep, sepulchraltone: ‘“‘ Wentworth, what 
is Dix making all this ado about?” Promptly the answer came: ‘‘ Mr. Web- 
ster, since your trip around the lakes from Chicago, in 1837, we have had but 
few appropriations for old harbors, and none for new ones. ‘This place is half- 
way between Chicago and Milwaukee, and we want a harbor of refuge there.” 
“I see the point, I see the point,” said Webster, and at once went to his seat 
on the senate floor. When Gen. Dix had concluded, Mr. Webster observed 
that he could add nothing to the 


CONCLUSIVE ARGUMENT 


of the senator from New York, in favor of the appropriation. He thought he 
had satisfied all the senators that there was no harbor at the place, and so the 
house must have thought when it made the appropriation to construct one 
there. Upon what did the senator from New York found his doctrine that, 
when God created the world, or even Lake Michigan, he left nothing for man 
to do? The curse pronounced upon our first parents for their transgression 
was in entire conflict with any such doctrine. He did not believe that the con- 
stitution of the United States was such a narrowly contracted instrument that 
it would not permit the construction of a harbor where the necessities of com- 
merce required it. He then foreshadowed the growth of the West, its abund- 
ant products, its gigantic commerce, its numerous people. He started a steam- 
er from Chicago laden to the guards with freight and passengers. He then de- 
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scribed a storm in amanner that no man but Webster could describe. His 
flight of eloquence equaled his best at Bunker Hill or Plymouth Rock. You 
could hear the dashing waves, the whistling winds, the creaking timbers, and 
the shrieking passengers ; and as he sent the vessel to the bottom with all on 
board, he exclaimed: ‘What but a merciful Providence saved me from such 
a catastrophe when I passed over Lake Michigan in 1837? At such adire dis- 
aster could the senator from New York derive any consolation from the reflec- 
tion that his narrow interpretation of the constitution had been maintained ?” 
As Webster closed, Col. Benton turned to me and said: “ That is the greatest 
speech upon so small a matter I ever heard.” Reverdy Johnson came 
up and said: “Now do n’t you abuse the whigs any more.” And Senator 
Breeze said: ‘ Now you can go back to the house. That speech saves us.” 
The bill passed without amendment. But, alas, President Polk vetoed it. And 
out of his veto grew that wonderful event in the history of Chicago, the river 
and harbor convention of 1847, a 


VAST ASSEMBLAGE, 


composed of the most talented, enterprising, wealthy, and influential men of 
all parts of the country. At the laying of the corner-stone of the Douglas 
monument, Gen. Dix was there as the principal orator. While others were 
speaking, I called his attention to our magnificent harbor works. After com- 
plimenting them highly, he said: “They ought to protect you from any storm 
—even from such an one as Webster manufactured for you in the senate in 
1846.” 

I never think of Waukegan without being reminded of the selfishness 
of railroad corporations. When our harbor system was revived, Waukegan 
was left out of the bill, although Kenosha, Racine, and Milwaukee, were provid- 
ed for. ‘The railroad company did not want any competition by water at that 
point. After several years a railroad was constructed a few miles west of it, 
which took from it the western trade. Then to injure the new road, the old 
company withdrew their opposition, and now Waukegan has, what it ought to 
have had before, a harbor appropriation. 

I have alluded to the superior confidence which all capitalists had in the 
opinions of Mr. Webster. This was of inestimable service to the Illinois dele- 
gation in the house of representatives, in securing our early railroad grant. I 
accent the word early, because, since the census of 1850, the numerical strength 
of the western states has been so greatly increased that liberal grants have 
been secured without difficulty. During the period in which we were struggling 
for our grant, we had, at different times, for senators, four able and influential 
men who had been upon our supreme bench together, James Semple, Sidney 
Breese, Stephen A. Douglas, and James Shields. But as the new states had 
the same number of senators as the old ones, they did not meet with the same 
obstacles that we did in the house. Yet they were very sensitive as to any one’s 
having superior credit over the others, for extra efforts. Gen. Shields, at his 
last visit to Chicago, complained to his friends that, as a member of the com- 
mittee upon public lands, having charge of the bill, he had not had sufficient 
credit for his efforts in the matter. “But,” said he, “so thought each of the 
others, and no one was upon 


SPEAKING TERMS 


with all the others at the time of his death.” But in the house we could se- 
secure nothing of this kind to quarrel about. We labored, and labored, and 
labored ; but it did no good. There was a great sectional and political bar- 
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rier which we could not overcome. Members from the old states opposed 
offering governmental inducements for western emigration, and the whig party 
wished the lands sold and the proceeds distributed. Thus matters had contin- 
ued, from my entrance into congress, in 1843, to September, 1850. Fortu- 
nately our canal had been intrusted to a company upon terms which caused 
our canal indebtedness to appreciate, and secured its ultimate payment. As 
some of the holders of our canal bonds were also holders of our other bonds, 
and as they mostly were residents of the older states and members of the whig 
party, whence came the opposition to our grant, the thought occured that we 
could utilize such bondholders in securing our land grant. A correspondence 
ensued which resulted in a committee being sent to Washington. I met them 
at the depot. And their first inquiry was for Mr. Webster. I could receive 
no encouragement from them, until a consultation with Mr. Webster was had. I 
afterward found out that their original designs were to have their grant made 
directly to a company ; but Mr. Webster satisfied them that a provision in a 
charter, like that which was inserted, eventually making the money payable to 
the state solely applicable to the payment of our state debt, could not be re- 
pealed. I went with them to the secretary of state’s department, and he re- 
ceived us very cordially. He knew all about our contract with the canal com- 
pany, and he had been consulted as to its irrepealability. He said there were 
a great many measures that ought to be adopted by congress, and which could 
be, if a spirit of compromise could be brought about. He said the new states 
wanted land grants and the old states wanted some modification of the tariff 
laws ; but there were members who cared for neither, and who could defeat 
both, unless the friends of both would adopt that 


SPIRIT OF CONCESSION 


and compromise that had been so happily brought to bear in the adjustment of 
the slavery question. ‘‘ Now,” said he to me, “ my friend George Ashmun is a 
man of remarkably practical good sense and discretion, and, if men of con- 
flicting interests would rally around him in a spirit of compromise, be is capa- 
ble of doing a great deal of good. I will advise him to call upon you.” And 
then he made an appointment for the gentleman at his residence. I knew Mr, 
Ashmun’s relation to Mr. Webster from seeing him take Mr. Webster’s seat in 
the senate, when he arose to make his celebrated 7th of March speech in that 
year: and Mr. Ashmun handed him his books of authority, opened at the ap- 
propriate page. as he progressed. He will be remembered as the president of 
the national convention which first nominated Mr. Lincoln. One Saturday, 
Mr. Ashmun said: “ Mr. Webster thinks that you and I, by acting in concert, 
can do our respective people and the country at large a great deal of good. 
What do you say?” I said: ‘You know what we Illinois men all want. 
Lead off.” “ Now,” he said, “ help where you can, and where you can not help, 
dodge. And have all your men ready for Tuesday.” Promptly upon that 
day, September 17, Mr. Ashmun made the motion to proceed to business upon 
the speaker’s table, and when our bill was reached, so well did I know our 
original force, I could estimate the value of recruits. And when I saw our old 
opponents voting for the bill in such numbers, I was so confident of the result 
that I ventured to telegraph the bill’s passage to Chicago, and it was known 
there quite as soon as the speaker declared the result—1or to 75. But for 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Ashmun, I am confident we should have had to wait for 
a new apportionment, and then our company would have had to compete with 
the owners of other land-grant roads in the loan market. And Webster would 
have been dead. 
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Congress closed its session, in 1850, upon September 30, and it was near its 
close, when Mr. Webster, being secretary of state, 


GAVE HIS DINNER 


to the alumni of Dartmouth College. It was his desire to have no graduate 
uninvited. The dinner may have been prompted by the presence of his 
nephew, Prof. Charles B. Haddock, who had just been appointed charge d’af- 
faires to Portugal. Notwithstanding the presence of clergymen, Mr. Webster 
asked the blessing. Some one was speaking to Mr. Webster concerning his 
argument in the Girard will case, when a third person took occasion to say: 
“That was the greatest effort of your life.” Mr. Webster responded that that 
observation had been made respecting so many of his efforts by different per- 
sons, that he would like to have the question definitely settled, what one of his 
many noted efforts was really the greatest. “ What do you all say here, to-day ? 
I ask the question of each and every one of you. What has been my greatest 
effort?’ ‘Then he commenced calling upon different ones for their opinions. 
Had the guests acted by preconcert they could not have played their parts 
better to keep up the interest of the entertainment, for no one would bring up 
any effort that any one else had alluded to. We had the Girard will, the 
eulogy upon Adams and Jefferson, reply to Hayne, Bunker Hill monument, 
Plymouth Rock, Greek Revolution, Panama mission, etc. Mr. Webster listen- 
ed intently all the while with apparent disinterestedness. At length cime a call 
for his opinion, which was responded to unanimously. Mr. Webster arose, 
moved back his chair, and spoke, as no one but Webster could speak, for a full 
hour, never once wetting his lips, but leaving us sitting at the table to eat, drink, 
and listen. It was a grand spectacle to have seen this unrivaled great man 
familiarly reviewing the notable productions of his life, and deducing a conclu- 
sion, well fortified by arguments, that no one anticipated. Here is a synopsis of 
his speech : 

That is a man’s greatest effort which brings to him the most opportunities 
for other great efforts, and does the most toward securing to him a permanent 
support for himself and family. No man ever arrived at eminence in his pro- 
fession, whu can not look back upon some 


PARTICULAR EFFORT 


which laid the foundation for the most of his success in life. Hence every 
young man should do his utmost in every case, however unimportant it may 
seem to him, realizing that from some source, and oftentimes when least ex- 
pected, he may gain a foothold upon public respect, which, if persistently ad- 
hered to, may eventually establish his fame and fortune. After serving two 
terms as congressman from New Hampshire, he removed to Boston with the 
intention to devote the remainder of his life to a profession which he loved, 
and he thought his affection for it had increased with his years. He then de- 
scribed the eminent legal men who occupied all the ground in Boston. He 
wanted an opportunity, and for a while despaired of obtaining it. Dartmouth 
College, his Alma Mater, however, furnished it ; and ever after he felt that his 
professional sign was. “ Daniel Webster and the Dartmouth College Case.” 
That case soon gave him a practice equal to that of any of that illustrious 
group of attorneys who had so long and so meritoriously held sway in Boston. 
He might have obtained his position otherwise ; but at best it would have re- 
quired a longer time. But for that case, he might never have been in the 
house or senate, where he could have replied to Hayne of South Carolina, or 
made those other speeches which had been alluded to. His heart was in the 
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case. And here he gave us a very instructive lesson as to the importance of 
a lawyer so interweaving himself into the feelings, sympathy, and interests of 
his clients as to make their case his own. Dartmouth was his Alma Mater, 
and as such he loved her. He felt that she had been greatly wronged, and 
that, sooner or later, all the institutions of the land, endowed by private charity, 
were to feel the effects of that wrong. She was poor, and, therefore, entitled 
to his sympathy. And vet he was embarrassed by the fact that tis native state, 
which had so highly honored him, was the author of the wrong. He was still 


FURTHER EMBARRASSED 


by the fact that the supreme court of his state, without any dissent, had in- 
dorsed it. Then he was yet further embarrassed by the fact that he had to 
encounter the greatest of American lawyers and orators, William Wirt. He 
had secured, as associate counsel, an eminent lawyer, Judge Joseph Hopkins, 
the author of “Hail Columbia.” But Judge Hopkins could not feel as he felt. 
He depicted his feelings of anxiety all along his journey to Washington, tedious 
in those days. He described the mean and dingy building in which the United 
States supreme court was then held, and his small and unsympathetic audience. 
There was uothing in his surroundings to enspirit him. He had to rely upon 
pure reason. He won his case, and this gave him those other noted cases by 
which his ultimate professional fame was built, and created a demand upon 
him to re-enter congress, which he supposed he had left for ever, to defend the 
great commercial interests of Massachusetts, which were then supposed to be 
in danger from adverse legislation. ‘This was in 1818, when he was in his 37th 
year. The Dartmouth college case secured him all the legal practice he want- 
ed, and more than his political friends wished him to have. And, when he 
pleaded, as an excuse for devoting so much time to a profession which he loved, 
the inadequacy of his salary as congressman, they generously settled upon him 
a sum which would render his legal practice unnecessary. And, after this, 
some of these very men insisted that he should go into court and attend to 
cases of their own. It was noticed, during his remarks, that he had something 
to say to each one at the table, calling each by name, and generally respect- 
ing something that each had said. Of one he would ask,—How came I to 
be retained in the Girard will case? How came I, so soon after removing to 
Massachusetts, to be sent to congress, where I had the opportunity to make 
those speeches to which reference has been made? 


HOW CAME I TO BE TREATED 


as I was when in England? Did the English people care for my reply to 
Hayne, my orations at Bunker Hill or Plymouth Rock, or my eulogy upon 
Adams or Jefferson? Did either of these induce the Barings to give me 
£500 for my opinion in the case of the bonds repudiated by the state of Mis- 
sissippi? Thus he went on, subordinating all other causes of his success to 
the Dartmouth College case. Here are his words to me: 

“Wentworth, why did those eastern gentlemen, creditors of your state, wish 
to consult me before any one else, when they came to Washington? I was not 
in congress. I did not visit its sessions. My duties as secretary of state re- 
quired all my time, and they knew it. Was it not to ascertain that, if they aid- 
ed you in obtaining your land grant, and advanced money to build your road, 
they could make a contract which subsequent legislation could not impair? 
It was the foundation laid by my reputation in the Dartmouth College case that 
brought them to me, and which resulted in securing you the most beneficent 
gratuity ever conferred upon any state. I am poor. I have done for Dart- 
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mouth College allthat I can. Yet I feel indebted to her—indebted for my 
early education, indebted for her early confidence, indebted for an opportunity 
to show to men, whose support I was to need for myself and family, that I was 
equal to the defense of vested rights against state courts and sovereignties. 
That land grant will make you rich, and if you think I was of any service to 
you in obtaining it, remember what Dartmouth College did for me, before I 
could do for you, and bestow upon her your pecuniary means as freely as I have 
my intellectual means.” This canvass, by Mr. Webster. of the great efforts of 
his life, as well as his decision, was a surprise to us all. At first it was thought 
to have been partially premeditated, and that Prof. Haddock might have a syn- 
opsis to fillup. But he shared in the general surprise. I have no remem- 
brance of Mr. Webster after this. 


HE DIED 


while I was in private life, Oct. 24, 1852, soon following Mr. Clay. The next 
July, at the Dartmouth College commencement, I heard that brilliant specimen 
of American eloquence, the eulogy of Rufus Choate, pronounced the greatest 
of all the great productions of that gifted orator. Mr. Choate was in the sen- 
ate the first two years of my congressional period, and in six years he followed 
his most admired friend to the grave. This was his last noted production. 
The evening after the eulogy I was describing the Webster dinner to him, 
when he exclaimed: “Oh! that I could have seen you last night. I would 
have made my eulogy a little longer, and impressed upon the students the sen- 
timents of Mr. Webster’s grand exordium—that every young man should do 
his best at every effort, not knowing whence will come his fame and fortune.” 
How sublime a spectacle! Daniel Webster listening to a free discussion of 
the great productions of his life, and finally taking a part himself. Yet it was 
characteristic. His intimate friends could always talk with him about himself 
as freely as a parent to a child. His humility was equal to his greatness. 


SKETCH OF LITTLETON. 


ITTLETON has long been known as one of the most enterprising and 
prosperous towns in the state. Although of uneven surface, it ranks with 

the first in an agricultural point of view, the soil being strong, and producing 
excellent crops. Its manufacturing facilities are also good, abundant water- 
power being furnished by the Ammonoosuc River. It has been a central point 
in White Mountain travel ever since tourists and pleasure seekers commenced 
visiting this now celebrated region. Even before the construction of the rail- 
road, it was, in the summer time, a great stage depot, where centred the va- 
rious lines to the mountains from the western approach. It is, however, since 
the construction of the White Mountains Railroad, which was completed to this 
point in 1853, that the growth of the place in population and business impor- 
tance has mainly occurred. From 1853 until 1870, when the Boston, Concord 
and Montreal Railroad, having come into possession of the White Mountains 
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road, extended the line to Lancaster and Fabyan’s, Littleton enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of being a railroad terminus, which contributed materially to its devel- 
opment as a trade center. 

In 1824, when Mr. Truman Stevens, the oldest man in the place now en- 
gaged in active business, came to Littleton from Barnet, Vt.,and commenced 
work as a harness maker, which business he has pursued to the present time, 
with the exception of a few years spent in travel as an agent for the Messrs. Fair- 
banks, of St. Johnsbury, there were only thirteen houses in Littleton Village. 
The “ Little store,” so called, or the * Yellow”’ store, as it came to be known 
in contradistinction to the “ Red” store which was previously the only one in 
the place, had just been erected, and a room in the second story, the first one 
finished, was occupied by Mr. Stevens as his shop. ‘This building, which was 
for many years occupied for mercantile purposes, was subsequently moved back 
from the street and converted into a dwelling house, being the same now oc- 
cupied by Mrs. E. S. Woolson. It was in this store that Mr. George B. Red- 
ington, long known as one of the prominent business men of the town and still 
in active life, commenced his mercantile career in 1829, having removed from 
the town of Charlestown, and here it was that he sold West India rum and mo- 
lasses at seventy-five cents per gallon, tiking in exchange Franconia bar iron 
at two dollars and a half per hundred. In the same year that Mr. Stevens 
came to town, John Farr, Esq., another well-known citizen, a native of the town, 
commenced active life as a clerk in the old “Red” store, for Messrs. W. & A. 
Brackett. ‘This store was erected some twenty years before, by Major Ephraim 
Curtis, of Charlestown, who came here and engaged in trade, the Bracketts, 
who came from the same town, having been employed by him as clerks. This 
store stood on the site now occupied by the Methodist church edifice. It was 
subsequently removed, and, like its rival, the“ Yellow ” store, transformed into a 
dwelling—that at the corner of Pleasant and High streets, now occupied by 
Mr. S. O. Parker. Mr. Josiah Kilburn, father of the Kilburn brothers, of ster- 
eoscopic view fame, who is still living and in the enjoyment of good health at 
the age of eighty-one years, a native of the town of Walpole, also came to 
Littleton, in 1824, and engaged in business as a wool-carder and cloth dresser, 
continuing in the same for eleven years. He then engaged for a time in farm- 
ing, but in 1847 established a foundery and machine shop, carrying on the busi- 
ness with his son, B. W. Kilburn, as a partner after 1851, until last year, when 
he leased the establishment to Graham brothers. At the time when the three 
men referred to, Messrs. Stevens, Farr, and Kilburn, all of whom are living, 
commenced their active life in town, fifty-eight years ago, there was an alder 
swamp, bordered by a log fence, all along the lower side of what is now 
Main street, and where is now the finest row of business buildings to be found 
in northern New Hampshire. 

Littleton is a part of the territory originally granted as Chiswick. Subse- 
quently it was called Apthorp. In 1784 it was divided, forming the present 
towns of Littleton and Dalton. ‘The first town meeting in Littleton appears to 
have been held on the nineteenth day of July, 1787, at the house of Nathan 
Caswell, the first settler in the town, the same having been called by John 
Young, by authority granted by the legislature, who by the same authority served 
as moderator. At this meeting Robert Charlton was chosen clerk, Samuel 
Larnard, John Chase and Perley Williams, selectmen, and Sargent Currier, con- 
stable. Until 1809 the town was classed with various others, the arrangement 
being changed at different times, for the purpose of choosing a representative to 
the General Court. The first resident of Littleton chosen representative, was 
James Williams, in 1794. The next was James Rankin, in 1798; then David 
Goodall, from 1800 to 1806 inclusive, the class then including Littleton, Dalton 
2 
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and Bethlehem. In 1809, when Littleton alone first sent a representative, 
David Goodall was again chosen. The representatives elected for the subse- 
quent years have been as follows: 1810, Peter Barney ; 1811, David Goodall, 
jr.; 1812, Andrew Rankin ; 1813-14, Guy Ely; 1815, David Goodall; 1816- 
17-18, Guy Ely ; 1819-20, William Brackett ; 1821 to 1827 inclusive, Nathan- 
iel Rix, jr., who, by the way, was the first Democrat elected ; 1828-29, David 
Rankin ; 1830-31, Comfort Day ; 1832-33, Alexander Albee ; 1834-35, Syl- 
vanus Balch ; 1836-37-38, Isaac Abbott ; 1839, Henry A. Bellows ; 1840, Ezra 
Parker, George W. Ely; 1841, Ezra Parker, Aaron Brackett; 1842, Aaron 
Brackett, Richard W. Peabody ; 1843, Richard W. Peabody, Josiah Kilburn ; 
1844, Charles Kellogg, Josiah Kilburn; 1845, Charles Kellogg, Elisha Burn- 
ham ; 1846-47, Simeon B. Johnson, Salmon H. Rowell; 1848-49, Jonathan 
Lovejoy, John M. Charlton ; 1850, Allen Day, Levi F. Ranlett; 1851, Allen 
Day, Isaac Abbott ; 1852, Francis Hodgman, Horace S. Goss ; 1853-54, Alex- 
ander McIntire, Curtis L. Albee ; 1855, Philip H. Paddleford, Horace Buck ; 
1856-57, John Sargent, Nathan Kinne; 1858, Samuel ‘T’. Morse, Wesley Alex- 
ander ; 1859-60, Calvin F. Cate, John C. Quimby ; 1861-62, Harry Bingham, 
Douglas Robins; 1863-64, Harry Bingham, Frank J. Eastman; 1865, Harry 
Bingham, Charles M. Tuttle ; 1866, James J. Barrett, Henry L. Thayer; 1867, 
James J. Barrett, George Abbott ; 1868, James J. Barrett, George Abbott, Harry 
Bingham ; 1869-70, S. A. Edson, Charles C. Smith, Richard Smith; 1871-72, 
Harry Bingham, Cyrus Eastman, Ellery D. Dunn ; 1873, Harry Bingham, Char- 
les A. Sinclair, John C. Goodenough ; 1874, Harry Bingham, John G. Sinclair, 
John C. Goodenough ; 1875, Harry Bingham, George A. Bingham, Otis G. 
Hale ; 1876, Harry Bingham, George A. Bingham, George Carter; 1877-78, 
Harry Bingham, Albert S. Batchellor, Ai Fitzgerald ; 1879-80, Harry Bingham, 
Albert S. Batchellor ; 1881-82, Harry Bingham, William A. Richardson. 

There are now in Littleton five churches, each having its own house of wor- 
ship, and maintaining regular weekly services, namely, Congregational, Metho- 
dist, Free Will Baptist, Roman Catholic, and Episcopal. The Congregational 
church was organized March 3, 1803. ‘The first pastor, Rev. Drury Fairbank, 
was installed in May, 1820, and officiated unti! March, 1836. During his pas- 
torate the present church edifice was erected, having been commenced in 1832 
and dedicated July 4,1834. Mr. Fairbank was succeeded, March 14, 1836, 
by Rev. Evarts G. Worcester, who died in October following. Rev. Isaac R. 
Worcester, who was ordained September 27, 1837, followed him, and was in 
turn succeeded, December 13, 1842, by Rev. Erasmus I. Carpenter. Mr. Car- 
penter was dismissed January 6, 1857, and the church was without a settled 
pastor until September 28, 1860, when Rev. Charles E. Milliken was ordained. 
Mr. Milliken was dismissed December 31, 1878, and there was again a vacancy 
in the pastorate until the installation of the present pastor, Rev. George W. 
Osgood, January 25,1881. Mr. Osgood is a native of Bangor, Me., a graduate 
of the Wesleyan University at Middletown, Conn., of the class of 1874, and of 
the Bangor Theological Seminary in 1877. ‘The members of this church now 
number about two hundred. One of the members, Mrs. Cole, formerly Eliza- 
beth Cobleigh, a daughter of the late Marshall D. Cobleigh, is now serving as a 
missionary at Erzeroum, Turkey. The church edifice is in excellent condition, 
having been thoroughly remodeled and repaired in 1874, at a cost of $8000. 
A fine new organ, the gift of Mrs. Richard Taft and Mrs. C. F. Eastman, as a 
memorial of their deceased husband and father, Richard Taft, has also recently 
been placed in the church. 

Littleton became a separate charge in the Methodist Conference in 1850, 
and in that year the present church edifice was erected, the same being dedi- 
cated January 8, 1851, under the ministry of Sullivan Holman. The pastors 
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since officiating have been as follows: Dudley P. Leavitt, 1852-53; L. L. 
Eastman, 1854-55 ; J. P. Stinchfield, 1856 ; George N. Bryant, 1857-58; L. 
P. Cushman, 1859-60 ; George S. Barnes, 1861-62 ; S. E. Quimby, 1863 ; H. 
L. Kelsey, 1864 ; Truman Carter, 1865-66 ; Alfred E. Drew, 1867-68; J. M. 
Bean, 1869-70; John Currier, 1871 ; George Beebe, 1872-73; George W. 
Ruland, 1874-75-76; N. M. D. Granger, 1877-78; George McLaughlin, 
1879-80-81. ‘The present pastor, Rev. G. M. Curl, who has been stationed 
here since the last April conference, is a native of Elkhart, Indiana. He was 
educated at Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. He preached seven years 
in Iowa as a member of the Northwestern M. E. Conference, and at Antrim in 
this state three years, before going to Littleton. The church membership at 
the present time is nut far from two hundred. ‘The church edifice was remod- 
eled and repaired in the winter of 1880-81 at a cost of about $4000, and 
the audience room is now one of the most attractive among the Methodist 
churches of the state. 


The Free Will Baptist church in Littleton was organized in 1869, when the 
present house of worship was erected. Rev. Elijah Gilford was the first pas- 
tor, serving until his death, in 1873. Rev. Burton Minard occupied the pulpit 
until July of the next year, when he was followed by Rev. E. P. Moulton, now 
of Rochester. In May, 1876, he was succeeded by Rev. Ira Emery, who offici- 
ated two years, and was followed by Burton Minard, who again preached a year. 
In October, 1879, the present pastor, Rev. F. H. Lyford, was called. During 
Mr. Lyford’s pastorate the church and society have increased largely in num- 
bers and prosperity. ‘The meeeting house has also been remodeled and im- 
proved at a cost of about $2000. The present church membership is about 
one hundred, and the average attendance about one hundred and thirty. The 
pastor, Mr. Lyford, is one of the most popular men in the community. He takes 
an interest in all matters of public concern, has been twice chosen superin- 
tending school committee for the town, and is a member of the Board of Ed- 
ucation for Union School District. He is a native of the town of Pittsfield, 
and previous to his settlement here had preached in Meredith, Hampton, and 
at Haverhill, Mass. 


The Catholic church edifice was erected in 1876-77, by Rev. F. X. Trudell, 
missionary priest, of Lebanon, under whose labors the parish was established. 
Missionary services were held to the beginning of the present year, first 
by Rev. P. J. Finnegan, and subsequently by Rev. L. M. Laplante, both from 
Lebanon. ‘This year a regular pastor has been placed in charge—Rev. J. H. 
Noiseux. The parish embraces about one hundred and twenty-five families, 
of whom about twenty are Irish, and the balance, or more than five sixths of 
the entire number, French. ‘The number of communicants is about two hun- 
dred and fifty. 


In 1875 the Episcopalians erected here a neat little church edifice, of brick, 
at a cost of about $5000. ‘The first Rector was Rev. J. B. Goodrich, who of- 
ficiated about two years, and was succeeded by Rev. Anson R. Graves, now of 
Bennington, Vt., who served three years, until September, 1880. Rev. J. Jones 
officiated until May following, when the present Rector, Rev. H. M. Andrews, 
took charge. Mr. Andrews is a native of Enfield in this state, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, of the class of 1876, and of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. There are about forty communicants, with an average attendance of 
seventy-five. A rectory is owned by the society. 

Universalist and Unitarian services have been held at different times in the 
place, various halls having been occupied for the purpose. For some months 
past the Rev. J. B. Morrison, Unitarian clergyman at Lancaster, has held 
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meetings twice a month, Sunday evenings, in Opera Hall, and an effort to or- 
ganize a society will doubtless be made. 

Not being a shire town, Littleton has never been such a favorite resort of 
lawyers as its northern rival—Lancaster. Enough members of the profession 
have been located here, however, to attend to all legal business arising among 
the citizens of the town, and a goodly portion of that in adjacent towns. 
The first legal practitioner in town was Joseph E. Dow, who was here soon af- 
ter the opening of the present century. He remained several years and removed 
to Thornton. Elisha Hinds came about 1814, and was in practice here about 
twenty years, afterward removing to Hinsdale. In 1828 the late Hon. Henry 
A. Bellows, who subsequently became chief justice of the supreme court, com- 
menced the practice of law in Littleton, where he remained until his removal 
to Concord in 1850. In 1834, Edmund Carleton, jr., who died in town but a 
few months since, commenced practice and continued for thirty or forty years 
until compelled to retire by the infirmities of age. Calvin Ainsworth, jr., a son 
of Dr. Calvin Ainsworth, the first physician in town, practiced law here from 
1837 to 1843. William Burns, now of Lancaster, located here in practice in 
1844, and remained until 1846, when he was succeeded by Harry Bingham, an 
extended biographical notice of whom appears in this number of the Granite 
Montuty. William J. Bellows, who had studied in the office of his brother, the 
late Henry A. Bellows, was admitted to the bar and commenced practice in 
company with his brother about the same time, continuing with him until the 
removal of the latter to Concord, after which he practiced alone for several 
years, then in company for a time with John Farr, who had studied with him and 
was admitted to the bar in 1854. ‘This partnership continued about six years. 
Soon after Mr. Bellows retired from law practice to engage in business, and Mr. 
Farr continued alone until the admission to the bar of his son, the late Congress- 
man Evarts W. Farr, in 1867, with whom he was in company until he retired 
from practice in 1872. Previous to his law study and practice, Mr. Farr was for 
many years engaged in trade; and was also a deputy sheriff from 1840 to 1845. 
Charles W. Rand came to Littleton in 1847, and settled in legal practice, contin- 
uing until his death, about five years ago, at which time he held the office of United 
States District Attorney for New Hampshire. His brother, ex-Judge Edward 
D. Rand, of Lisbon, was also here in company with him from 1857 to 1861. 

George A. Bingham, a brother of Harry, and a native of Concord, Vt., born 
April 25, 1826, who had studied law in Lyndon, Vt., in the office of Hon. 
Thomas Partlett, and had been four years in partnership with him, came to 
Littleton in July, 1852, and entered into partnership with his brother. He has 
remained here since that time, with the exception of a short residence in Bath, 
and engaged in active practice, except for the time when he occupied a seat 
upon the bench of the supreme court, from August, 1876, to October, 1880. 
The partnership with his brother was dissolved in 1870. Since January, 1881, 
he has had a partner in the person of Edgar Aldrich. Mr. Aldrich is a native 
of the town of Pittsburgh, born February, 1848. He was educated at Cole- 
brook Academy, studied law with Ira A. Ramsey, at Colebrook, and at the Ann 
Arbor Law School, Mich., graduating from the latter school in 1868. He was 
admitted to the bar at Colebrook in August of that year, and commenced practice 
there. He was appointed solicitor of Coos county in 1872,and again in 1875, 
and continued practice in Colebrook until he came to Littleton as a partner 
with Mr. Bingham. 

The law firm of Bingham, Mitchells & Batchellor, includes Harry Bingham, 
John M. Mitchell, Albert S. Batchellor, and William H. Mitchell. John M. 
Mitchell, who was born at Plymouth, in this state, July 6, 1849, was educated at 
Derby (Vt.) Academy, and commenced the study of law with Edwards & 
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Dickerman of that town. He concluded the same with Harry Bingham, was 
admitted to the bar at Haverhill in March, 1872, and in 1875 formed a partner- 
ship with Mr. Bingham. In 1878 he was elected Solicitor of Graft®n county, 
serving for the term of two years. Last year he removed to Concord, to en- 
gage in practice, but continues his interest in the Littleton firm. Albert S. 
Batchellor was born in Bethlehem, April 22, 1850, graduated at Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1872, studied law with Harry and George A. Bingham, and was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1875. He became a partner with Messrs Bingham and Mitch- 
ell in 1879. He was three years a member of the legislature from Littleton, 
and the latter year (1879) was the Democratic candidate for Speaker. At the 
election in November, 1880, he was chosen county solicitor, which office he 
now holds. William H. Mitchell, a brother of John M., a native of Wheelock, 
Vt., born September 18, 1856, educated at Derby Academy and Littleton High 
School, read law with Bingham & Mitchell, was admitted to the bar in March 
1880, and became a member of the firm in July 1881. 

The only law firm in town at the present time, aside from those mentioned, 
is that of Stevens & Warner. Elbert C. Stevens was born in Piermont, No- 
vember 10, 1847. He was educited at Meriden, studied law with N. B. Fel- 
ton and George W. Chapman, at Haverhill, was admitted to the bar in 1870, 
and was a partner with the late Congressman Farr from 1873 to 1878. Edgar 
M. Warner, who has recently formed a partnership with Mr. Stevens, came from 
Plainfield, Connecticut, where he had been in practice several years. He has 
been clerk of each branch of the Connecticut legislature, and is said to be a 
young man of ability. 

The first physician practicing in Littleton was Dr. Calvin Ainsworth, who was 
located at the west part of the town. Dr. William Burns who was for many 
years a prominent citizen of the town, was subsequently long in practice here. 
Among other physicians in practice in the town, for longer or shorter periods, 
aside from those now here, have been Drs. Adams Moore, A. W. Clark, J. L. 
Harriman, O. H. Boynton, and M. L. Scott. There are now eight physicians 
in active practice in Littleton, namely C. M. Tuttle, Ralph Bugbee, T. E. 
Sanger, H. L. Watson, F. T. Moffett, B. F. Page, George W. McGregor, and L. 
A. Genereux. 

Dr. Tuttle is a native of Eaton, P.Q. Hestudied medicine with Drs. Tuttle 
and Nelson, at Barnet, Vt., graduated at the Vermont University Medical 
School, and has been in practice in Littleton for the last forty-two years, with 
the exception of three years in New Bedford, Mass., and has attained a stand- 
ing among the foremost members of the profession in the state. 

Dr. Bugbee is ason of the late Dr. Ralph Bugbee, of Waterford, Vt., born De- 
cember 20, 1821. He studied medicine with his father, attended lectures at 
Woodstock and Castleton Medical Colleges, graduating at the latter, and com- 
menced practice in Waterford, where he remained ten years. He was subse- 
quently four years in Franconia, and located in Littleton twenty-five years ago, 
where he has since remained in successful practice. 

Dr. Sanger is a native of Troy, Vt., forty-nine years of age. He studied 
medicine at Toledo, Philadelphia, and St. Johnsbury, Vt., and graduated from 
the Cleveland Medical College, and the Hahnemann Medical College in Phila- 
delphia—from the latter in 1856. He.commenced practice in Hardwick, Vt., 
but came to Littleton in 1857, where he has since resided. He is a member 
of the Vermont and New Hampshire Homeopathic Medical Societies, and was 
three years president of the latter. He is also a member of the American In- 
stitute of Homeopathy, and has been examining surgeon for United States pen- 
sions for ten years past. 

Dr. Watson, a native of Salisbury, born February 10, 1811, studied at War- 
ner and Hanover, graduated at the Vermont University Medical College, prac- 
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ticed at Stewartstown a short time, then at Guildhall, Vt., for twenty years, sub- 
sequently at Newbury, and has teen in Littleton for the last fifteen years. 
While at Guildhall he served two years in the Vermont House of Representa- 
tives, two years in the Senate, and was postmaster under James K. Polk. He 
was also postmaster of Littleton for a short time during Johnson’s administra- 
tion. 

Dr. Moffett is a native of Littleton, born March 6, 1842. He served in the 
13th N. H. Vols. from 1862 to 1865. Previous to his enlistment he had 
commenced the study of medicine with Dr. Buffum, of Waterford, and after 
the close of the war he finished his studies with Dr. Tuttle in Littleton. He grad- 
uated at the Harvard Medical School in June, 1870, and has since been in 
practice in Littleton. 

Dr. Page is also a native of Littleton, a brother of Samuel B. Page, the well 
known lawyer of Woodsville, who is also a Littleton boy. He studied with 
Dr. C. H. Boynton, of Lisbon, and graduated at Vermont University Medi- 
cal School in 1867. He practiced in Lisbon five years, then removed to St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., whence he came to Littleton in the spring of 1881. 

Dr. McGregor is a native of Bethlehem, a son of the late W. A. McGregor, 
of that town, twenty-cight years of age. He studied medicine with Dr. How, 
of Manchester, graduated at Dartmouth Medical College in 1877, was in prac- 
tice two years in Lunenburg, Vt., and has been in Littleton since August, 
1880. 

Dr. Genereux is a native of Toronto, and a graduate in medicine at Laval 
University, of Quebec, in 1880. He has been in practice in Littleton since 
October of that year. 

In 1868 the village districts in Littleton united for school purposes, a spa- 
cious school house having been erected for the accommodation of ‘all the 
schools, at a cost of about $35,000, A graded school has heen established, 
with high, grammar, intermediate, and primary departments. There are now, 
two primary and two intermediate schools, making six in all. ‘The principal 
of the high school has supervision of all the lower schools. The first princi- 
pal of the Littleton High School was Rev. C. E. Harrington, now pastor 
of the South Congregational Church, Concord. His successors have been—F. 
J. Burnham, now a lawyer at Moorehead, Minn. ; John J. Ladd, superintend- 
ent of schools at Staunton, Va.; Frank D. Hutchins, now cashier of the Lan- 
caster National Bank; Frank P. Moulton, professor of Latin and Greek in 
Bates College ; B. F. Robinson, editor of the Littleton /Journa/; A. H. Ken- 
nerson, now a teacher at Nahant, Mass.; H. H. McIntire, superintendent of 
schools at Lake City, Minn.; A. G. Miller, superintendent of schools at One- 
onta, N. Y.; and Dana P. Dame, the present principal. Mr. Dame is a native 
of Tuftonborough, residing since childhood in Dover, and a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, of the class of 1880. He entered upon his service here in 
January last. Miss M. Lizzie Cushman is assistant in the high school ; Lottie 

. Lee, teacher of the grammar school; Rose A. Pierce, first intermediate ; 
Adelia S. Norwood, second intermediate ; Minnie D. Beebe, first primary ; 
and Anna M. French, second primary. There are two hundred scholars now 
in attendance in the various departments, about forty being in the High school. 
There are nine members of the Board of Education in Union District, which 
js now constituted as follows: Wm. J. Bellows, president; B. F. Robinson, 
secretary ; George A. Bingham, George Farr, T. E. Sanger, Alexander McIn- 
tire, William H. Mitchell, C. F. Eastman, F. H. Lyford. 

The first newspaper published in Littleton was the Ammonoosuc Reporter, 
established by F. A. Eastman in July, 1852. Mr. Eastman, who subsequently 
removed west, and became postmaster of Chicago, now an editor in Wiscon- 
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sin, published the paper until the fall of 1854, when he was succeeded by Van 
N. Bass and L. D. Churchill. In January, 1855, the name of the paper, which 
was Democratic in politics, was changed to the White Mountain Banner. Mr. 
Bass soon after became sole proprietor. The paper ran several years and. 
finally suspended. In 1855 Zhe People’s Journal was started by H. W. Row- 
ell as a Know Nothing organ, subsequently Republican. In 1859 this paper 
passed into the hands of William Davis, who was succeeded by William J. Bel- 
lows, in 1861. Mr. Bellows published it a few years, when it was united with 
the Lebanon Free Press. In 1865 Rowell & Smith started a neutral paper, 
called the Littleton Gaze//e. Smith soon retired, and L. W. Rowell continued 
the paper until October, 1867, when it was purchased by C. E. Carey, and 
‘changed to a Democratic paper under the name of the White Mountain Re- 
public, which has continued, under varied management, to the present time, 
George C. Furber and D. O. Wallace being the present proprietors. The Lit- 
tleton Argus, a Republican paper, was started by James S. Peavey in Decem- 
ber, 1875, and united with the Coos Repuddican,at Lancaster, in May, 1878. The 
Littleton Journal, also Republican in politics, was established by B. F. Robin- 
son and P. R. Goold, January 1, 1880. The Repudiic and the Journal are 
both flourishing papers, well supported by the community. 

Littleton has been an important lumber depot for many years, especially 
during the period between the completion of the railroad to this point, and its 
extension through Bethlehem and Whitefield. Gen. E. O. Kenney came from 
Bethlehem and located here, in the lumber business, in 1852, and was actively 
engaged therein the greater portion of the time to 1866, Ariel Holmes being 
his partner for a few years at the start, and his son, L. C. Kenney, subsequently. 
Others were engaged in the same line, but Gen. Kenney was the principal op- 
erator during this period, and in some seasons his firm shipped in excess of 
4,000,000 feet, of which a large portion was manufactured at their mills in White- 
field, (now Hazen’s Mills), and was drawn to Littleton by team. For the last 
ten years an extensive business in the manufacture of lumber has been carried 
on in town, principally at the Littleton Lumber Company’s mills below the vil- 
lage. ‘This company is composed of four wide-awake, energetic men,—Messrs. 
C. D. Tarbell, Charles Eaton, Isaac Calhoun, and C. M. Cudworth,—Mr. Tarbell 
being treasurer and manager, and Mr. Cudworth, superintendent. They own 
about two thousand acres of timber land, and cut and marufacture about three 
millions feet of lumber annually, giving employment to thirty-five men in the 
mill, and a large number of men and teams outside. Another lumber firm, do- 
ing a large business at the present time. is that of Eaton & Green, who operate 
what is known as the Cate mill, at Scythe Factory Village, and cut out about 
1,000,000 feet annually, beside clapboards, shingles, etc. Other manufacturers 
properly noted in this connection, are—H. C. Redington & Co., who manu- 
facture boxes and house finish; Stephen Eaton & Co., bobbins, producing 
1,500,000 annually ; and Fitzgerald & Chandler, doors, sash and blinds. The 
reputation of the latter firm, for quality of goods, is not surpassed in the state. 

‘The most important branch of manufacturing industry in Littleton at the 
present time is that of glove making, and the “ Littleton Buck Gloves ” have 
come to be among the best known in the market. The largest and oldest 
company, the Saranac, commenced operations, on a small scale, more than 
ten years ago, gradually increasing, until its establishment is now the largest of 
the kind in the country. It occupies the building formerly known as the 

Littleton Woolen Mill, which was erected in 1839, and operated as a woolen 
factory, by different parties, most of the time to 1874, and has recently 
erected, in addition, a large building, one hundred and seventy-five feet long 
by fifty feet wide and three stories high, all of which is used for its purposes, 
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About two hundred and twenty-five hands are now employed in the shops, 
while many hundred women outside are engaged in sewing upon the gloves. 
The production is now at the rate of 50,000 dozen pairs per annum, and the 
pay roll from $10,000 to $12,000 per month. 

The Eureka Glove company, which commenced operations in 1876, already 
rivals the Saranac in the reputation of its goods, and promises to equal it in 
extent of manufacture. This company now occupies the entire second story 
of Tilton’s new Opera Block, with eight thousand square feet of flooring space, 
and employs fifty hands in the shop, aside from a large amount of outside 
labor. The monthly pay roll is from $3,000 to $4,000. The capital stock is 
$50,000. Nelson Parker is president, Charles Parker, treasurer, and Heary 
Merrill, secretary. The tanning department is under the management of 
Porter B. Watson, a thoroughly practical min in that line. Mr. Watson, by 
the way, is the father of Dr. 1. A. Watson, secretary of the State Board of 
Health, and a brother of Dr. H. L. Watson. 

There are three other glove making firms in town—the White Mountain, 
Ammonoosuc, and Granite State. The White Mountain Glove company com- 
menced business in March, 1880, and has already an established reputation for 
the excellence of its gloves. ‘The company is composed of Alonzo Weeks, 
George Whittaker, aud Robert Meiner. Mr. Meiner is an experienced glove 
maker, and has charge of the manufacturing department. Mr. Weeks, who 
manages the finances, is a prominent business man, who has been engaged 
as a manufacturer of, and dealer in, boots and shoes in Littleton for the last 
thirty-eight years. He has also been town treasurer for the last ten years. 
The Ammonoosuc company, which commenced work last year, is already well 
started in business, while the Granite State company (Clay & Clay), which 
commenced in February last, starts out under flattering prospects, and, by 
producing a superior article from both the grain-tanned and Plymouth stock, is 


Another manufacturing establishment of considerable magnitude is that of 
the New Hampshire Scythe company, which went into operation ten years ago. 
Both scythes and axes of superior quality are produced, to the extent of 2,500 
dozen annually of the former, and nearly as many of the latter. The capital 
stock of the company is $35,000. George B. Redington is president, Nelson 
C. Farr, treasurer, and J. H. Witherell, agent and manager. 

Ranlett & Harris, carriage makers, do quite a business in the manufacture of 
all kinds of carriages and sleighs, with an extensive run of repairing. N. W. 
Ranlett, the senior partner, has been in business here for twenty years, and has 
gained a wide reputation for superior workmanship. About a dozen men are 
employed, and steam power was added last fall. 

The foundery and machine shop formerly operated by Josiah Kilburn & Son 
was leased last year by Graham Brothers (P. S. and E. G. Graham), who do 
a large repairing business, and manufacture starch-mill machinery, Strickland 
plows, and Bucklin harrows. The Littleton grist-mill, owned by C. and C. F. 
Eastman and George A. Edson, and leased by E. B. Gates, has four run of 
stones and a capacity of three or four hundred bushels per day. E. D. Dunn 
& Co., contractors and builders, carry on an extensive business in this and 
adjoining towns. Mr. Dunn is one of the best known builders in the State, 
and has been in business in Littleton upward of twenty years. He built the 
State Normal School building, at Plymouth, the Oak Hill house, and has had 
large contracts at the mountains. 

Probably nothing else has contributed so much to establish the reputation of 
Littleton abroad as the stereoscopic view business of B. W. Kilburn (formerly 
Kilburn Brothers), which has long been the most extensive of the kind in the 
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world. This firm commenced making mountain views for the stereoscope 
about eighteen years ago. ‘The pictures soon attained a wide popularity, and 
Mr. Kilburn visited other sections of the State and of the country at large, as 
well as Canada, Mexico, the Bermudas, England, Scotland, and Ireland, con- 
stantly increasing the variety until he has now from four to five thousand nega- 
tives, including statuary, fancy groups. etc. A large three-story building, 
erected for the purpose, is occupied by his business, and the number of 
pictures produced and sold last year reached 417,000. 

Mr. G. H. Aldrich, successor to F. G. Weller, also does considerable busi- 
ness in the manufacture of stereoscopic views, but his specialty is portraiture, 
in which he has a monopoly of the business in the town, and a large patronage 
from abroad, the excellence of his work in this line being widely recognized. 
In this connection should also be mentioned the studio of John Ready, a 
student of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, who has developed remarkable 
talent as a crayon artist. He has produced some superior portraits in this 
line, while his pictures in oil are also excellent. 

In general mercantile business, Littleton leads all towns in Northern New 
Hampshire. Iis merchants include many enterprising and substantial men, 
long established in business, with large and well-stocked stores inviting the 
patronage of a wide extent of territory. The firm of C. and C. F. Eastman, 
at the “ Depot store,” so called, have a heavy trade in flour, grain, groceries, 
hardware, iron, agricultural implements, salt, fertilizers, building materials, and 
other heavy goods. Col. Cyrus Eastman, the senior partner, has been in 
business in Littleton since 1836. He has long been the leading trader in 
town, and has been extensively engaged in outside business. He was a 
member of the Executive Council of this State in 1859. Nelson C. Farr, who 
has a large general store, commenced business in Littleton in 1843, but 
removed to Bethlehem two years later, where he remained till 1863, when he 
returned to Littleton. He has an extensive trade, as have Southworth, Love- 
joy & English, in the same line. Dow Brothers and Charles A. Farr have also 
well patronized general stores. L. D. Sanborn has a large furniture store, unsur- 
passed in the State north of Concord, while Bellows & Son do a large business in 
clothing, carpets, crockery, and paper hangings, and C. C. Smith in stoves and 
tin ware. Mr. Smith’s business has been established nearly filty years, having 
been commenced by his father, H. B. Smith, in 1833, in the same location 
now occupied. The restaurant, fancy grocery, and oyster house business of 
S. Ouvrand, established in 1870, is worthy of special mention for its excellent 
management and success. Eaton & Greene have a large trade in groceries 
and provisions, and Calhoun, Blake, & Bowles in meats and provisions. Other 
dealers are C. W. Brackett & Co., hardware ; E. C. Mansfield, Littleton One 
Price Dry Goods company; O. M. Fisher, dry and fancy goods; Tilton 
Brothers and Opera Clothing company, clothing, hats, caps, trunks, valises, 
etc.; L. P. Cole, boots, shoes, and groceries; E. Flint and T. W. Stevens, 
clocks, watches, and jewelry; Truman Stevens and Asa Colburn, harnesses, 
trunks, etc.; W.F. Robins and Robinson Brothers, drugs and medicines, both 
having fine stores; D. O. Wallace & Co., books, stationery, and fancy goods ; 
W. A. Matthewson, baker and confectioner; beside milliner shops, variety 
stores, and other minor establishments. 

The Littleton National and Savings banks, established in October, 1871, 
are both flourishing institutions, among the most successful of tne kind in the 
State. John Farr is president of the former, and George A. Bingham of the 
latter—O. C. Hatch being cashier of the one and treasurer of the other. The 
capital of the National bank is $150,000. Its average deposits exceed $175,- 
ooo, and the surplus and undivided profits are upward of $40,000. ‘The 
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deposits of the Savings Bank, April 1, reached $534,392.79, with a guarantee 
fund of $13,358.15. Neither bank holds a dollar’s worth of bad or doubtful 
paper. 

No sketch of Littleton would be complete without mention of the insurance 
office of Barrett & Sons. Ihe senior member, Hon. James J. Barrett, com- 
menced here in 1855, and has built up a larger insurance business than any 
other firm in Northern New Hampshire. They represent a large number of 
the heaviest American and foreign companies, and, in addition to insurance, 
have a large conveyancing and general office business. 

In the hotel and summer boarding-house line, Littleton occupies a position 
in the frontrank. Thayer’s hotel, established by H. L. Thayer thirty-three years 
ago, has long enjoyed a national reputation, both among summer tourists and the 
general traveling public, while the Union house, under the management of 
W. A. Richardson, is largely patronized. The Oak Hill house, of which Capt. 
George Farr has been proprietor for the last eight years, has become a popular 
resort of summer boarders, and has been enlarged the present season to more 
than double its former capacity. It is delightfully situated upon an eminence 
which commands one of the finest views in the entire mountain region. The 
“ Mountain Home,” a cosy and attractive boarding-house, under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. E. D. Sawyer, is the favorite resort during the summer months 
of many literary people and others of quiet tastes, who would avoid the 
crowds of the larger houses. There are other private boarding-houses in the 
place, all well patronized during the season ; while there is also a prospect of 
the erection, in the near future, of one of the largest summer hotels in the 
State upon the summit of Pine hill, the charter for a company having been 
already obtained, the site secured, and exemption from taxation for a term of 
years voted by the town. 

Littleton is the most important railway station on the line of the Boston, 
Concord & Montreal Railroad, so far as the extent of business, both freight 
and passenger, is concerned. The office of station agent has been filled by 
Alden Quimby since 1870. From 1g56 till 1864, H. E. Chamberlin, present 
superintendent of the Concord railroad, was station agent at this place. The 
postal business at this point is also quite large, having doubled in the last six or 
eight years. The money-order business alone reaches about $50,000 annually. 
P. W. Goold has been postmaster for the last fourteen years. 

The village is supplied with pure water by the Apthorp Reservoir company, 
whose works were established in 1880 at a cost of $25,000, and are being 
largely extended the present season. There is no gas company as yet, but 
the streets are lighted at night by lamps, and a charter for an electric light 
company was obtained last year. A fire precinct, with a thorough organiza- 
tion, has been maintained for several years. ‘The Littleton village library, Mrs. 
John Smillie, librarian, has about 1,800 volumes. Pleasant reading rooms, 
open to the general public, are maintained by the Young Men’s Christian 
association. ‘The Saranac Cornet band, of Littleton, is one of the finest organ- 
izations of the kind in the State. The Masonic and Odd Fellows organiza- 
tions are both well represented here. Burns Lodge, No. 66, F. & A. M., was 
chartered in June, 1858. The only surviving charter members are James J. Bar- 
rett, and Horace E. Chamberlin. The present membership is about 120. St. 
Gerard Commandery, instituted in 1868, has about sixty members. Lafay- 
ette Lodge, No. 11, I. O. O. F., instituted October, 1876, has about eighty- 
five members, and is in a very flourishing condition. Littleton encampment, 
instituted April, 1879, numbers about forty-five members. Both the Masons 
and Odd Fellows have fine well-furnished halls, the former in Union and the 
latter in Tilton’s block. ‘There is also a Grand Army Post,—Marshall Sanders, 
No. 48,—numbering over eighty members, 
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A large amount of building was done here last season, including the erection 
of one of the finest business blocks in the State—Tilton’s Opera Block—at a 
cost of nearly $50,000, together with about sixty dwellings. Considerable 
building is also in progress the present season, and the outlook for the future 
growth and prosperity of the place is most flattering. The valuation of the 
town for purposes of taxation the present year is $1,271,987. The town debt, 
which was quite large at the close of the war, and for some years subsequently, 
has been greatly reduced, and will undoubtedly be entirely extinguished in the 
next five years. The present town officers are Wm. M. Taylor, Isaac Calhoun, 
and T. L. Parker, selectmen ; George E. Lovejoy, clerk; Alonzo Weeks, 
treasurer ; and Rev. F. H. Lyford, superintending school committee. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN IN LOWELL. 


MONG the clergymen of Lowell there have been at different times many 

able representatives of the Granite State. Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner, of 
Boston, and Rev. J. G. Adams, both distinguished Universalist divines and 
natives of New Hampshire, preached several years each in that city; and 
the Rev. Dr. Eden B. Foster, pastor emeritus of the John St. Congregational 
church, who long ranked among the ablest orthodox clergymen in New Eng- 
land, and whose long and useful career was closed by death on the tenth day 
of April last, was also born and reared upon New Hampshire soil. Dr. 
Foster was born in Hanover, May 26, 1813; graduated at Dartmouth in the 
class of 1827; was for a time Principal of Pembroke Academy ; studied 
theology at Andover Seminary; was settled as pastor of the Congregational 
church in Henniker in 1841 ; afterward, preached several years in Pelham ; 
and in 1852 was installed pastor of the John St. church in Lowell, in which 
relation he remained until 1861, when he retired, seeking rest from arduous 
labor, on account of failing health. He subsequently located in Springfield, 
where he preached some time, but returned to Lowell and assumed his former 
pastorate in 1866, occupying the desk until 1878, when he retired, holding the 
relation of pastor emeritus until his recent decease. 

One of the most popular, enthusiastic, and devoted clergymen of Lowell at 
the present time is the Rev. Josiah Lafayette Seward, a native of the town of 
Sullivan, but whose home, during most of his early life was in the beautiful 
village—now city—of Keene. Mr. Seward was born April 17, 1845 ; received 
his preparatory education at the Westminster (Vt.) Valley, and Phillips Exeter, 
academies, graduating from the latter institution in 1864, and from Harvard 
College in 1868. He then engaged in teaching one year at Frankfort, West 
Virginia; and then, in 1870 and 1871, as the first principal of the Conant 
Free Academy in Jaffrey, which institution—established through the liberality of 
that well-known friend of education, Hon. John Conant,—was organized 
under his direction. He received the degree of a.M., in course, from Harvard 
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in 1871, and graduated from the theological department of that university in 
1874. Soon after graduation, December 31, 1874, he was ordained pastor of 
the South Congregational (Unitarian) church in Lowell, and has officiated in 
that capacity to the present time. His society is one of the largest and most 
flourishing in the city, embracing more than three hundred families, and has 
greatly increased under his ministration. It embraces representatives of many 
old New Hampshire families, including the Wentworths, Penhallows, and 
others of colonial note. Mr. Seward cherishes a deep interest in his native 
State, and all matters pertaining to its history and prosperity. He is reported 
to be gathering material for an history of the town of Sullivan. 

In the legal profession the natives of New Hampshire are almost every 
where “first among the foremost,” and in Lowell there has been no exception 
to the rule. Benjamin F. Butler, who is without a superior in the country as a 
successful lawyer, saying nothing of his political and military career, is a suffi- 
cient illustration of this proposition. It is not fitting, however, to attempt, in 
this connection, any biographical mention of this distinguished son of New 
Hampshire and most prominent citizen of Lowell. A separate article, accom- 
panied with asteel-engraved portrait, should be devoted to that subject, and it 
is to be hoped that the. same will be furnished, ere long, by some competent 
author, for the readers of the GRANITE MONTHLY. 

Among the ablest and most successful lawyers now in active practice in 
Lowell is Hon. George Stevens, who was born in the town of Stoddard, . 
October 23, 1824, and graduated from Dartmouth in the class of 1849. Mr. 
Stevens read law with the late Hon. Ira A. Eastman, in Gilmanton, and 
ex-Senator Moses Norris, at Pittsfield, while engaged in teaching in the acade- 
mies in those towns. In the latter town he was associated in the conduct of 
Pittsfield Academy, with Hon. Lewis W. Clark, now of Manchester, of the 
present Supreme Court of the State. He was subsequently for some time 
principal of Appleton Academy—now McCollom Institute—at Mont Vernon. 
He completed his legal studies in the office of D. S. & W. A. Richardson, in 
Lowell, and has been engaged in practice in that city since his admission to 
the barin 1854. He has served as a member of the Board of Aldermen, and 
of the State Legislature ; was for some time City Solicitor, and served as 
District Attorney for the Northern District of Massachusetts from 1874 to 
1879, distinguishing himself for ability and efficiency in the discharge of his 
duties as a prosecuting officer. His son, George H. Stevens, also a native of 
New Hampshire, born in Mont Vernon in July, 1859, who graduated at Dart- 
mouth in 1874, studied law with his father, was admitted to the bar in 1880, 
and is now associated with him in practice. 

Another well known and successful member of the legal fraternity in Lowell, 
of New Hampshire origin, is Hon. William H. Anderson, who was born in 
Londonderry, January 12, 1836. He fitted for college at Andover and Meriden, 
and graduated from Yale in 1859. He read law in Lowell with Morse & 
Stevens, and was admitted to the bar in 1862. For several years, until Mr. 
Stevens’s election as District Attorney, he was a partner with him in practice. 
He is a good lawyer, a safe counsellor, and has also been much engaged in 
public and corporate affairs, serving in the city government, in both branches 
of the State Legislature, as bank director, etc. He is a prominent member of 
the Masonic order, and a popular man in all the relations of life. 

Robert B. Caverly, well known as an author and historian (author of the 
History of Barnstead, Annals of the Caverly Family, and several other works), 
is also a Lowell lawyer and a native of this State. He is a native of Strafford, 
a son of the late Lieut. John Caverly, of that town, and is now about seventy- 
six years of age. He graduated at Harvard Law School, practiced for a time 
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at Livingston, Me., and located in Lowell nearly forty years ago. In former 
years he was regarded as a dangerous antagonist at the bar, but has devoted 
himself principally to literary work for a long time past. 

Other Lowell lawyers, native of New Hampshire, are L. E. Shepard, born in 
Raymond in 1820, who graduated at Dartmouth in 1851, taught school several 
years, studied law, and was admitted to the bar in Lowell in 1862; and J. C. 
Kimball, a native of Plainfield, who graduated at Oberlin in 1853, studied law 
with Hon. George W. Morrison, of Manchester, was some time principal of the 
Nashua High School, and has been in practice in Lowell over twenty years. 

In referring to New Hampshire lawyers in Lowell, the venerable judge of 
the Police Court—Hon. Nathan Crosby—is not to be overlooked. He is a 
member of the noted Crosby family, of Sandwich, and a brother of Drs. Dixi, 
Josiah, and other celebrated physicians. He was born February 12, 1798, 
and graduated from |artmouth College in 1820, Hon. George W. Nesmith, of 
Franklin, being among his classmates. He studied law with Stephen Moody 
at Gilmanton, and Asa Freeman at Dover, and was admitted to the bar in the 
latter city in 1823. He practiced his profession at Gilmanton, at Amesbury, 
Mass., and in Boston, and located in Lowell in 1843, where he has served con- 
tinuously as Police Judge for nearly forty years. Probably no man in the 
country has had a longer experience at the head of a single judicial tribunal, 
and certainly no one has so administered justice as to gain and retain in larger 
degree the confidence and respect of the public. He has long been identified 
with the material interests of the city of his residence in various directions, 
and in his capacity as an attorney negotiated for the manufacturing corpora- 
tions of Lowell and Lawrence the control of the lake waters of this State, 
which they hold at the present time. Although now in his eighty-fifth year 
Judge Crosby retains his intellectual vigor and his bodily powers in a remarka- 
ble degree, regularly attends the daily sessions of his court, and exhibits a 
lively interest in current events and all movements and measures affecting the 
public welfare. 

Nor should reference be omitted, in this connection, to the venerable and 
honorable John A. Knowles, a native of our town of Pembroke, born April 25, 
1800. Mr. Knowles fitted for Dartmouth College and entered that institution, 
but was prevented by ill health from completing the course. He subsequently 
taught school in various towns in this State; but went to Lowell in 1828, 
where he studied law in the office of Elisha Glidden, was admitted to the bar, 
and commenced practice half a century ago. He was City Solicitor in 1841. 
a Representative in the Legislature in 1834, 1843, and 1844 ; and State Senator 
in 1847. He was president of the Appleton Bank for nearly thirty years 
previous to 1876, when he resigned, and was for a long time treasurer of the 
Lowell & Lawrence Railroad. He served upon the school committee for 
many years, and was a member of the board when Hon. Moody Currier, now 
of Manchester, was principal of the High School, some forty years ago. 

Reference to school affairs suggests the fact that the first grammar school 
teacher in Lowell, under the union system, who had previously been many 
years engaged in teaching there, is still living in that city at the age of cighty 
years, and in the full enjoyment of physical and intellectual activity,—Mr. 
Joshua Merrill, who is also a son of this State, born in Milford, March 17. 1802. 
He commenced teaching in Lowell in November, 1827, having walked there 
from Milford to engage a school, which he took for thirteen weeks at eighty 
dollars for the term, paying his board therefrom. At this time Warren Colburn, 
whose lessons in intellectual arithmetic were familiar to pupils in the public 
schools a generation or two since, was a member of the school committee in 
Lowell. Mr. Merrill continued actively engaged in teaching for a period of 
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twenty-seven years. In 1832 the district system was abolished, and he became 
principal in the first grammar school opened,—the same now known as the 
Edson school,—at a salary of $500 per annum. During his extended service 
as a teacher in the Lowell schools, Mr. Merrill had the training of a larger 
number of pupils than has fallen to the lot of any other teacher in the city. 
A large portion of the substantial business men of Lowell, and their wives, 
have been under his instruction for various periods, Gen. Butler .and 
ex-Mayor Peabody among others. It is his boast that one Governor of 
New Hampshire (Straw), and the wives of two others (Cheney and Head), 
were among his pupils. He is also reported to have declared, in a speech on 
some public occasion, that, although regarded as one of the most quiet and 
inoffensive citizens, he had whipped more Lowell men, and held their wives 
upon his knee oftener, than any other man living, which declaration is undoubt- 
edly correct. Mr. Merrill discontinued his service as a teacher in 1845, and 
engage: in the book trade on Merrimack street, near the Post Office, where he 
has recently been succeeded in business by a son, although still more or less 
engaged in the store. He has served many years upon the school committee, 
was also a member of the Common Council, and a Representative in the 
Legislature of 1857. 

New Hampshire has one excellent representative among the Lowell teachers 
at the present time in the person of Arthur K. Whitcomb, a native of Littleton, 
subsequently of Bath, who graduated at Dartmouth in 1873, and was for three 
years engaged in journalism in Lowell. He has been principal of the Varnum 
Grammar School for the last five years. The teacher of music in the Lowell 
schools is also a New Hampshire man by birth—George F. Willey, a son of the 
Rev. Isaac Willey, now of Pembroke, who was born in Rochester in 1827. He 
was educated at Phillips Academy in Andover, and was a teacher of music in 
that institution at seventeen years of age. He taught music in the Lawrence 
schools for five years, and came to Lowell in 1851, where he has since resided. 
He has been teacher of music in the Lowell schools since 1866, and is director 
of the Lowell Conservatory of Music. He has been two years president of 
the Lowell Y. M. C. Association, and is superintendent of the Belvidere Mis- 
sion. 

In the medical profession, also, New Hampshire men are preéminent in 
Lowell. Dr. Gilman Kimball, who enjoys a national reputation as a surgeon, 
and who has been an active practitioner in that city for more than half a cen- 
tury, was born in the town of Hill, December 8, 1804. He graduated at the 
Dartmouth Medical School in 1827, and settled in practice in Chicopee, Mass., 
but soon wert to Europe,and spent some time in attending surgical clinics 
in the hospitals of Paris. Returning to America he located in Lowell in 
1830, where he has since resided, devoting his attention mainly to sur- 
gery. He has performed many difficult operations in all departments, 
but his specialty is ovariotomy, in which he has had no superior in the 
country. He was chosen Professor of Surgery in the Vermont Medical Col- 
lege at Woodstock, and in the Berkshire Medical College, but resigned to take 
charge of the Lowell Hospital, which was under his management for a long 
term of years. He has made numerous contributions to medical literature, 
and received the honorary degree of M. D. from Williams, and Yale, and that 
of A. M. from Dartmouth. 

Dr. Charles A. Savory, though not a native of New Hampshire, was taken to 
Hopkinton in early childhood and was reared in that town. He attended 
school at Contoocook in youth, the late Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase being 
one of his teachers for atime in that place. He graduated from Dartmouth 
Medical College in 1836, practiced a number of years in Hopkinton and War- 
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ner, was appointed Professor of Obstetrics in the Philadelphia Medical College 
in 1848, served one year, and then came to Lowell, where he has since been 
in successful practice. Dr. Cyrus M. Fisk, who is associated with Dr. Savory 
in practice, is a native of Chichester, fifty-seven years of age. He is also a 
graduate of the Dartmouth Medical School; commenced practice in Con- 
toocookville, and subsequently removed to Bradford, where he remained until 
1872, except the time spent in army service as surgeon of the 16th Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteers. He has been in practice in Lowell for the last 
ten years. He is one of the censors of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
and has been for several years a member of the staff of St. John’s Hospital. 

Dr. Joseph H. Smith, who had long been prominent in the medical profes- 
sion, in politics, in public life and as a newspaper publisher, in New Hampshire, 
removed to Lowell in 1867, where he has since resided. Dr. Smith is a native 
of Rochester, graduated at the Brunswick (Me.) Medical College, in 1829, and 
immediately commenced practice in his native town, removing to Dover in 1832, 
where he remained until his removal to Lowell. He was a member of the New 
Hampshire legislature in 1837, of the state senate in 1844-45, presidential elec- 
tor in 1848, and a member of the executive council in 1851 and 1852. He 
also held various other responsible offices, corporate and municipal, and was for 
several years publisher of the Dover Gazef/e,—all this in addition to an exten- 
sive medical practice. In 1871 he established in Lowell the Middlesex Dem- 
ocrat, a weekly paper devoted to the interests of the Democratic party, and a 
year later started the Lowell Da:dy 7imes. He sold these papers in 1873, but 
took charge of them again in 1875, continuing their management till 1879, when 
he sold to Campbell & Hanscom, the present proprietors. 

Dr. Hermon J. Smith, son of the above, born in Dover in 1836, has been for 
several years a prominent physician in Lowell. He graduated at Tufts College 
in 1858—the first graduating class of that institution ; studied in Harvard and 
Dartmouth Medical Colleges, graduating from the latter ; was two years assist- 
ant surgeon in the general service in the army, during the late war; practiced 
five years in New York City, and has been in practice in Lowell for the last 
eleven years. He filled the office of city physician for five years, was eight 
years in charge of the Lowell Hospital, and is now president of the staff in 
charge of that institution. 

In journalism, as in all other professions, New Hampshire representatives are 
also here conspicuous. The two leading papers of the city, the Zimes and the 
Courier, representing the opposing parties in politics, are both practically in 
the hands of New Hampshire men. Campbell & Hanscom (James L. Camp- 
bell and George A. Hanscom), the proprietors of the Zimes, though the latter 
is a native of Maine, were long resilents of Manchester, and joint proprietors 
with J. M. Campbell and A. A. Hanscom in the daily Union of that city. 
‘They removed to Lowell and purchased the Zimes in December, 1879, and 
under their management it has greatly prospered and increased in circulation 
and influence. It is the only morning paper in the city, and is largely patron- 
ized by people of all classes. 

The Courier, an afternoon paper, published by Marden & Rowell, is also a 
vigorous and prosperous journal. Buth the proprietors were born and reared 
in New Hampshire. George A. Marden is a native of Mont Vernon, and Ed- 
ward T. Rowell of Concord. They were classmates at Dartmouth College, 
graduating from that institution in 1861. Both served in the Union army dur- 
ing the late war, the former as L eutenant and Quartermaster, and the latter attain- 
ing the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. They located in Lowell and purchased 
the Courier in 1867, and have since conducted it, Mr. Marden having had some 
previous journalistic experience at Concord, Boston, and at Charleston, West 
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Virginia, where he published a paper for a short time. Under their manage- 
ment the Courier is a pronounced and aggressive Republican paper. Mr. Mar- 
den served one year in the Massachusetts House of Representatives, and has 
been for about ten years past clerk of that body, in which position he has be- 
come extremely popular. Mr. Rowell has been postmaster of Lowell for eight 
years past, and as a genuine stalwart Republican may be regarded as safely es- 
tablished in the same position during the continuance of the present adminis- 
tration. He is also a director of the Old Lowell National Bank, and secretary 
of the Middlesex (North) Agricultural Society. Clark M. Langley, foreman of 
the job department of the Courier office, formerly of Moore & Langley of the 
Nashua Te/egraph, is also a native of New Hampshire, born in Canaan in 1828. 
He learned the printer’s trade in Lowell, commencing as apprentice in the office 
of the Lowell Advertiser, at eleven years of age, at the time when Hon. William 
Butterfield, now of Concord, was engaged as editor of that paper. He was 
afterward, for sixteen years, in the employ of Dr. J. C. Ayer, doing the printing 
for his extensive manufactory of patent medicines. Subsequently he was for 
ten years in partnership with Mr. Moore in the publication of the Nashua 7Ze/- 
egraph, but for the last four years has been with the Cowrier, in charge of the 
job department. 


THE GENTIANS. 


L. E. CHELLIS. 


The twilight shades had fallen Within each fragile chalice 
Upon the toilworn day, A drop of crystal dew 

While dews of evening mercy Shone like a priceless jewel 
Refreshed the heated way ; Framed round with velvet hue. 

And when the moon shone golden One proud blue-cup closed quickly, 
Above the starlit hours. In cold and selfish greed, 

There came, among the shadows, And one reached forth in gladness 
The angel of the flowers. To fill the stranger's need. 

The purple asters brightened. The hedges and the hillsides 
The golden-rods grew fair, Wear many gentians blue, 

And many adream-thought blossomed _ And oft as summer waneth, 
Upon the midnight air. The gentian tale is new. 

All weary, in the gloaming, Fair gentians closed in sadness 
The angel passed in haste, Receive no blessed light, 

Where merry-hearted gentians Yet dream of falling dew drops 
Smiled from the hedge-row waste. Through all the weary night. 


And gentians fringed with beauty 
Smile on the opening day; 

And oft an angel pauseth 
To greet them on its way. 
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